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There’s a Sky of Blue in Old New Eng- 
land 


The title of the New Englander’s 
theme song, written by Mr. Frank 
Crumit for the benefit of the New Eng- 
land Council’s Recreational Committee 
(and sung weekly in the New York area 
with a supporting cast of Vallee, Francis 
Ouimet, Phil Baker, Eddie Duchin, 
Julia Sanderson, “Believe it or not” 
Ripley, and news reporter Thomas), 
certainly suggests vacationland: no wor- 
ries, beautiful girls, picturesque scenery, 
interesting facts and news, “hotcha” 
bands on every street corner. 

It is a glamorous picture—one sim- 
ilar to that carried away from a delight- 
ful evening at the home of a charming 
hostess whose table, it would seem, had 
been set, whose entertainment was given, 
with no effort on her part. 

So it is with all really successful pro- 
jects and people. The work seems to 
be done with little or no effort. It all 
seems so easy. The busy executive, the 
talented artist, the accomplished mu- 
sician, the facile writer; all of these 
make us wonder, at times, about how 
hard we ourselves have to work to ac- 
complish far less, 

Perhaps the real story of the private 
lives of these people would reveal a pic- 
ture far less relaxing. Certainly this is 
true of 
Those who make the sky blue in old New 

England. 

There is an old saying that the weath- 
er is never good unless. we make it so. 
We don’t believe -any man thought a 
day was a good day when he was suf- 
fering from a severe toothache, petty 
annoyances, uncomfortable accommoda- 
tions, bad food, or unsightly scenery. 

Thus it is that we maintain that the 
sky just doesn’t grow blue here in New 
England during vacation time. It is 
made s0. 

We had an interesting example of 
how one patch was made blue this 
winter, by one of the men who hap- 
pens to have ‘put the town of Stowe, 
Vermont, on the vacation map. Our 
accommodations at his Inn were excel- 
lent but it just so happened that, on 
account of the number of guests, we. had 
to sleep in.an annex some fifty fect 
from the main. house. Rather than put 





on our ski boots before breakfast, it was 
our custom to walk from the annex to 
the main house in slippers. It never 
occurred to us, until very late in our 
stay, that there were many little things 
being done to make our visit pleasant. 
One of them we found was that the 
proprietor used to sweep the little walk 
from the annex to the main. house every 
morning, just so we wouldn’t get our 
slippers covered with snow. 

And so it is with all the other little 
blue patches which go to color our 
New England sky at this time of year. 
Houses are painted, fences are fixed, 
roadsides cleared, village greens mowed, 
gardens planted, and all the thousand 
and one chores which occupy New Eng- 
land’s citizens from dawn to dusk. Nor 
are all these chores done only for the 
tourist trade either. They are charac- 
teristic chores which have -been done 
from time immemorial, before New Eng- 
land ever heard of a tourist. 


Seventeen hour days 


And you will find that, for the most 
part, such manual labor as these efforts 
require is performed by the lean, some- 
what bent, New England farmer, in ad- 
dition to his milking, plowing, pruning, 
fertilizing, and what not. His day be- 
gins somewhere around four in the morn- 
ing, and ends about nine at night. He 
never heard of a nine to five day. -Nor 
has he ever expected more than a fair 
day’s pay. 


The busy season 


He has a companion worker, how- 
ever, who is perhaps the more important 
figure in the work. She calls this her 
“busy season.” Goodness knows she is 
busy enough in the winter, but when 
the summer months roll around, you will 
find her bending over her flower gar- 
den out front, preparing meals within 
for sometimes as many as forty people, 
looking after anywhere: from ‘ten ‘to 
twenty children at one time, washing 
dishes which would stagger a hotel force, 
mending clothes that any city person 
would throw away, laundering, iron- 
ing, keeping accounts, marketing, mak- 
ing beds, cleaning, and yet . ‘.. with 
all . . . still able to give-vacationers the 


impression that she has very little else 
to do but sit around ‘and talk with them. 
She is the farmer’s wife. Without her, 
New England’s sky would be as black 
as the farm cat. With her, New Eng- 
land is the perfect vacationland, with 
a sky as blue as blue can be . . . when it 
doesn’t rain. 


No boredom with choredom 


In a word, she has been born in New 
England and has always lived there. So 
she knows how to live there. The 
thought of “retiring” has never oc- 
curred to her. Such a word is mean- 
ingless to her. Work, she will tell you, 
keeps the devil away . . . . a lesson, alas, 
which many a vacationist has had to 
come to New England to learn. There 
is no such thing as “retiring” on a New 
England farm. The joy of life here is 
the joy of labor. Without a real work, 
our long time visitors will not find hap- 
piness. 


Death in New England 


We heard recently that a well known 
magazine wrote to twelve prominent 
authors asking for a short article from 
them on where “they would like to die.” 
Out of the twelve answers, the first six 
named New England. Two of these 
were Fannie Hurst and Sinclair Lewis. 
People of this kind have work to do, 
and it may well be that a renaissance of 
American culture may center around 
these creative artists for whom the 
ground has been so well prepared by our 
busy farmers’ wives. Certainly a “re- 
sort” atmosphere may well breed de- 
generacy and deterioration as it has done 
in every other section of the world. 

Thus, as our acres of ‘blue sky call to 
the seeker of New England life and the 
better things therein, a traditional toast 
to those who made it possible comes to 
mind, which, translated from the Gaelic, 
goes something like this: 

Good health ‘and long life to you 

Land without rent to you 

Food and drink to. you 

The husband and family of your wish to 
you 

Cattle on the mountain to you 

From this day forward. 

And death in New England. 
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Going On in New England This Month 








June 14-July 5—12th Annual Water Color Show, Lyme Arts Ass’n, Old Lyme, Conn. 

June 28-July 2—32nd Annual Advertising Convention of America, Hotel Statler, Boston. 

June 29-July 1—Annual Exhibition of North Shore Horticultural Soc., Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. 


Week of June — Se “The Shining Hour”’—Griswold Summer Theatre, New London, 


Week of June 20-Piay: _ ae and Tomorrow”—Keene Summer Theatre, Keene, N. H. 

Week of June 29—Play: “Little Jessie James”—Lakewood Players, Skowhegan, Maine. 

Week of June 29—Play: “The Church Mouse”—Green Mt. Playhouse, Burlington, Vt. 

Week of June ite § eee Fever”—Carlyle Bennett Players, Auditorium, Concord, 
N. H. 

Week of June 29—Play: “The Song and Dance Man”—The Cape Playhouse, Dennis, Mass. 

July 1—Opening Farragut Playhouse, Rye Beach, N. H. 

July 1, 2—Exhibition early Bristol treasures—State Armory, Bristol, R. I. 

July 1-Sept. eo outstanding American paintings, Rodman Gallery, Fitzwilliam, 


July 1-Sept. 1—snhition collection guns, arrowheads, etc., Westerly, R. I. 

July 1—Horse Race: The Betsy Ross $2,000, Suffolk Downs, Boston. 

July 1—Opening Black Bass Season, Vermont, New Hampshire and Mass. 

July 1-Aug. 15—Water color exhibition—Eliot O’Hara School, Goose Rocks Beach, Me. 
July 1-4—Symphony Hall Pop Concerts, Boston. 

July 2-4—Horse Show, Fairfield County Hunt Club, Westport, Conn. 

July 3, 4—Play: “Art and Mrs. Bottle’—School of Theatre, Gloucester, Mass. 

July 4—Opening Tamworth Players, Tamworth, N. H. 

July 4—Nat’l girls’ track and field championships Olympic trials, Providence, R. I. 

July 4—Horse Race: The Yankee $15,000, Suffolk Downs, Boston. 

July 4, 5—Swimming: New England Championship, Newport Beach, R. I. 

July 4, 5—Skeet Shooting: State small-gauge championship, Burlington, Vt. 

Week of July 6—Play: “Old Maid”—Carlyle Bennett Players, Auditorium, Concord, N. H. 
Week of July 6—Play: “Saturday’s Children”—Ogunquit Players, Ogunquit, Me. 

Week of July 6—A new play by Philip Barry—The Cape Playhouse, Dennis, Mass. 
Week of July 6—Play: “Laughing Woman”—South Shore Players, Cohasset, Mass. 

Week of July 6—Play: “They Knew What They Wanted”—Lakewood Playhouse, Skowhe- 


gan, Me. 
Week of July 6—Play: “Ah! Wilderness”—Chapel Playhouse, Guilford, Conn. 
July 6-18—John Gallishaw School for Fiction Writers, New Hampton, N. H. 
July 6-Aug. 22—Rockridge School of Theatre and Dance, Rockridge, N. Y. 
July 7-11—Play: “Kind Lady”—Peterborough Players, Peterborough, N. H. 
July 7-11—Golf: Amateur championship, Charles River Country Club, Newton Centre, 
Mass 


July 7-14—Yachting: Annual Cruise, Eastern Yacht Club, Marblehead, Mass. 

July 8—Horse Race: The Priscilla Alden $2,000, Suffolk Downs, Boston. 

July 8-11—Play: “Personal Appearance”—Garrick Players, Kennebunkport, Me. 

July 10-12—Olympic trials swimming meet—Rocky Point, Providence, R. I. 

July 10, 11—Play: “Ah! Wilderness”—School of the Theatre, Gloucester, Mass. 

July 11—Horse Race: The Massasoit $3,000, Suffolk Downs, Boston. 

July 11-Aug. 23—35th Annual] Oil Exhibition, Lyme Art Ass’n, Old Lyme, Conn. 

July 11—Motorboating: Block Island Race for Cruisers, Block Island, R. I. 

July 12—Skeet Shooting: State 28-gauge championship, Manchester, Conn. 

July 12—Skeet Shooting: Northern New England championship, Wolfeboro, N. H. 

July 12—Skeet Shooting: Eastern Mass. championship, Holliston, Mass. 

July 12-Aug. 7, omitting Saturdays—Esplanade Concerts, Boston. 

July 13—Tennis: a State and White Mt. championship, Crawford House, Crawford 

Notch, N. H. 
July 13-14—Wrestling: New England intercollegiate championships—Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Week of July 13—Play: “The Milky Way”—Keene Summer Theatre, Keene, N. H. 

Week of July 13—Play: “Kind Lady”—Ogunquit Players, Ogunquit, Me. 

Week of July 13—Play: “Three Men on a Horse”—-The Cape Playhouse, Dennis, Mass. 

Week of July 13—Play: “Russet Mantle”—South Shore Players, Cohasset, Mass. 

July 13-25—Summer Library School of State of N. H., New Hampton, N. H. 

Week of July 13—Play: “Russet Mantle”—Chapel Playhouse, Guilford, Conn. 

July 14—Opening of play “Forty Niners,” Whitefield, N. H. 

July 14-18—Play: “The Bride The Sun Shines On”—Garrick Players, Kennebunkport, Me. 

July 14-17—Golf: Junior championship, Stoneham, Mass. 

July 15—Horse Race: John Hancock $2,500—Suffolk Downs, Boston. 

July 16-18—Nat’l Ass’n of State Liquor Administration, Providence, R. I. 

July 17-19—Centennial celebrations, Gorham, Maine. 

July 17-19—Old time Muster, New England Veteran Firemen, Providence, R. I. 

July 17-18—Play: “The Distaff ee ae of the Theatre, Gloucester, Mass. 
Boston. 


July 18—Horse Race: The Faneuil Hall $2,000—Suffolk 
July 18-Aug. eer Aaa Exhibition Winslow Homer paintings—Art Ass’n, Prout’s 
N 
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THE END OF EVERYTHING 


Q SHORT TIME AGO A WOMAN of whom I am very fond came to see me 
in a state of great distress. She felt that the career of a human being very 
near and very dear to her had been disastrously blighted. It seemed almost 
more than she could bear. 

“Tt is the end of everything for him,” she said. And then broke down 
completely. 

Deeply moved myself, I groped about for words which might give her 
comfort. Nothing I said at first seemed to make the slightest impression. 
Finally I asked her if she had ever heard the story of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
dismissal from the Salem Customs House for some peccadillo—like everyone 
else, I have now forgotten just what. 

“He went home utterly crushed,” I reminded my friend, “but when he 
told his wife what had happened, she smiled serenely. ‘How providential!” 
she exclaimed. ‘Now you will be able to devote all your time to writing, 
with a clear conscience, because you have nothing else to do. You will not 
have to go to your desk at the end of a long day, when you are tired already. 
I had a premonition that something like this might happen. Un- 
beknownst to you, I have been scrimping in our household. I have enough 
money saved up to pay for a year’s food, if we are very careful. 1 am 
certain that in that length of time you can write a great book’.” 

The book which he wrote was “T he Scarlet Letter.” If he had not been 
dismissed from the Salem Customs House, the world would have lost one of 
the greatest literary creations of allages. Instead of being the end of every- 
thing for Hawthorne when he lost his job, it was the beginning of his im- 
mortal fame. 

It seems to me that many situations straighten themselves out in this way. 
I am a great believer in the power of prayer, and with good reason, for many 
of my prayers have been answered. But on the few occasions when they 
have not been, I have lived to be deeply thankful of this eventually, even 
though momentarily I have suffered bitter disappointment. It is easy for 
me to end a petition with the words, “Nevertheless, Thy will, not mine, be 
done,” because I need no argument to convince me that “T here’s a divinity 
which shapes our ends, rough-hew them though we may.” I do not think 
we ever reach the “end of everything,” no matter how dark the encircling 
gloom may seem. I think that instead the alleys which appear so blind 
often open up after all into broad highways brighter and more beautiful 
than any we have glimpsed before. 
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The Return 





by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


A. THE CLOSE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY WORLD-war which we Americans naively 
call the “French and Indian War,” when the dis- 
banded soldiers were returning to their homes, 
a several times great-grandfather of mine, Israel 
Canfield by name, a young and unimportant 
officer in the Colonial Army, was discharged 
from his regiment in Canada. At the head of a 
squad of other ex-soldiers-he started back for 
his home in New Milford, Connecticut. They 
were traveling by foot, of course, and the jour- 
ney took a long time, with many pauses for 
bivouacs. One of these over-night stops was in 
a region which had always been a favorite hunt- 
ing ground for Indians—a green, well wooded 
valley, with a deep, narrow little river, big 
enough for canoeing, winding its way from one 
beaver-dam pond to another. The magnificent 
forests were full of game—bears, wood pigeon 
by the million, rabbits, partridge, deer. And 
as for the beavers....! It must be remem- 
bered that in those days beavers looked like 
gold guineas on four legs, to be had for the 
raping; so eager was the demand for their 

ns. 


The young soldier’s head was already full of 
an idea common to most young soldiers of all 
races and all wars, namely, that it would be 
hard and tedious after the excitement of army 
life, just to settle down to dull routine in the 
old home ruts. He took good note of this pleas- 
ant well-watered, well-wooded valley, and 
stayed over several days to explore it before 
leading his men on along the Mohawk Trail 
towards the settlements in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts where their homes were. 

The eighteenth century New Milford to which 
he returned had among its inhabitants a good 
many with a long-standing reason for moving 
on somewhere else. Their ancestors had left 
England a century and more before, not at all 
to escape from the Church of England and be- 
come Separatists, but to escape from Archbishop 
Laud and his tyrannical notion that he could 
tell Englishmen how to run their own business. 
If you'll remember that the American Revolu- 
tion turned, or seemed to turn, on the matter 
of a small tax on tea, it will not surprise you to 
learn that many of my ancestors, devoted Ang- 
licans, left England because they considered the 






















































Archbishop to be interfering with their right to 
manage their own affairs when he tried to tell 
them where the Communion Table should be 
set in their churches. History text-book writ- 
ers, their minds full of Pilgrim Fathers and 
Puritans, don’t say much about these Low 
Churchmen in New England, but there really 
were a great many of them. Most of them, I 
suppose, in a few generations forgot all about 
their Church traditions, but not those families 
which founded Arlington in Vermont. They 
had been living for more than a century among 
Separatists, but they clung to their Prayer Books 
all the more devotedly. What I am now telling 
you about their attitude towards life and their 
Church is not historically “documented”; that 
means it is not written down on paper anywhere. 
But it is a family tradition unbroken from one 
generation to another. The only documents 
we have of our forebears in the seventeenth cen- 
tury are the usual Last Wills and Testaments, 
bequeathing ‘my best brass kettle to my dear 
wife Ann, and to my son Adoniram, my plot of 
ground known as the Quigley lot, bounded by a 
line starting at a great oak tree..... ’, But 
when it gets as late as the middle of the eight- 
eenth century our oral tradition is strong and 
vivid. 

So we have quite a definite notion of what 
happened in 1759 when Israel Canfield went 
back to New Milford and told his circle of 
friends and kinsfolk about the uninhabited val- 
ley in the New Hampshire Grant country in 
which he had camped for several days. He him- 
self was but a young soldier of no great weight in 
family and neighborhood councils, but his elders 
among the Hawleys, Bucks, Hards, Canfields, 
Hurds, Crofuts, Lathrops and Benedicts lis- 
tened to him with attention, their old grievance 
stirring freshly in their minds. They had never 
lost their attachment to the cheerful, easy-going 
way of life of Church people. Although re- 
peatedly fined for using the Book of Common 
Prayer, they continued stubbornly to hold the 
Anglican services, to the stately decorum of 
which they were all devoted. They had not 
come to New England to be Puritans and, being 
British to the core, they saw no reason for giving 
up their ideas just because other people dis- 
approved. But they were peaceable people— 
they are still—with no combative Irish blood 
that likes a row for the sake of a row. If they 
could, they would rather live without disputes. 
All they wanted was to celebrate Christmas and 
Easter and May Day, to say familiar old pray- 
ers out of the Prayer Book, to go to dances, and 


sing Christmas Carols on Christmas Eve in 
front of their neighbors’ windows—and they 
were very tired of living among people who 
considered such pretty practices as heathenish. 
That North Country wilderness was now, after 
the war was over, quite safe as far as Indians 
went. If this beaver heaven described by young 
Israel was really so fine—how about packing and 
moving up north to it, to found not only a town 
of their own but a parish of their own? 





J. J. Lankes 


Of course this decision was not taken in one 
family council, but after many many long dis- 
cussions, lasting several years. It was a serious 
matter to leave settled homes and lands and 
neighbors, and travel by bridlepath through un- 
tracked forests to wrest a new town out of the 
wilderness. These were no wandervigel who 
moved for the sake of moving. They came 
from stable, orderly, homekeeping folk, they 
had plenty of belongings—houses and lands and 
household gear—to anchor them down. It took 
them some time to decide that the chance of ar- 
ranging a communal life more to their liking 
was worth the risk of losing the considerable 
material possessions they now had; when that 
was decided it took some more time to conclude 
the necessary legal formalities, some time to 
sort out among their friends and kindred those 
who thought the new venture looked promising 
enough to undertake. 

But finally it was settled; in 1763 the very 
first settlers—young unmarried men mostly— 
set off from New Milford on foot and horse- 
back for the long trip. More than two weeks 
the journey took them, according to our tra- 
dition. They built log cabins, cleared some 
ground, put in some crops (the new ground 
proved wonderfully strong and fertile) and sent 
for the rest of the men and the bravest of the 
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women and children, who tying featherbeds and 
skillets and quilts and babies on packhorses, and 
driving cows and oxen before them, made their 
slow way up through the thick woods over the 
Mohawk Trail. There was nothing danger- 
ous or sad about the hegira, they. were doing 
what they wanted to do, they had always stub- 
bornly resisted the Puritan tendency to pull long 
faces over life, and the oral tradition of the 
town is that they had what the latest of their 
great-great-descendants would call “a perfectly 
swell time” en route. They could not hurry 
with the women and children and oxen moving 
slowly along. They did not hurry. They have 
never hurried from that day to this. They 
camped out at night, feasting on the plentiful 
game shot during the day’s slow march, singing 
and chattering around the campfires, the chil- 
dren playing the old ring-games, like “King 
Willyum was King Jameses son” and “Go in and 
out the window,” which to this day are played 
by our school children at recess time. 

Something of that easy-goingness and will- 
ingness to enjoy life as it comes has always 
colored the life of our town. Because of its 
good-humored indifference to moral tensions it 
has always been the despair of evangelists and 
reformers. But it has never had any of the long 
bitter family or neighborhood feuds which leave 
aching scars in most communities of its age. 
And it has always kept much of the Anglicanism 
which set its people off on their pilgrimage to 
the north. Almost at once the little new settle- 
ment began to hold regular Morning Service 
with a lay reader—Captain Jehiel Hawley he 
was, one of my great-greats. The parish was 
organized, the first in the new region which 
later became Vermont. The village began to 
cluster around a common, where it. still is. 
Farms were carved out of the forest on gentle 
slopes or high-lying mountain shelves, saw- 
mills set up, schools opened—Arlington was 
created. 

All that began in 1764. By the time of the 
Green Mountain Boy goings-on, the town was 
pretty well settled, with about as many inhabit- 
ants as it has had éver since. During the long 
drawn-out quarrels between York State men and 
Vermont settlers the town was rather a center 
of the rough disputes. And it played an unusual 
réle during the American Revolution. Many 
Arlington people remained faithful to the 
Church and King to whom they had always given 
their allegiance—what would you expect them 
to do, loyal Churchmen as they were? For a 
while the village was called “Tory Hollow” by 










its Revolutionary neighbors, and to this day in 
spite of the super-patriotic text-books that are 
studied in our schools as in all others, you won’t 
find Arlington people in the least ashamed of 
that fact. Proud of it, rather. Here is a con- 
versation which I overheard when I was a little 
girl in the 1890’s in my great-grandmother’s 
house, then occupied by several of her children 
(old people themselves), among others by a 
peppery old great-uncle Zadok Canfield. He 
could remember the war of 1812, so you can 
figure for yourself how old he must have been 
when I knew him. My aunt, his niece, an ami- 
able spinster lady of the Victorian variety, was 
receiving a call from one of the energetic organ- 
izers of the D. A. R. To her suggestion that 
a chapter be started in Arlington my aunt replied 
politely, “I’m sorry, Mrs. So-and-So, but you 
know most Arlington families were on the other 
side during the....” She was interrupted by 
the sudden appearance from out his study door 
of our venerable great-uncle Zed shaking both 
his canes in the air. “Sorry?” he shouted in- 
dignantly at my aunt (ignoring the presence,of 
the D. A. R. lady), “Sorry they were on the 
English side? I won’t have anybody in this 
house say he is sorry our folks were loyalists. 
Everybody in those days who was anybody or 
had anything was loyal, of course. The other 
side was only the rag-tag and bobtail with noth- 
ing of their own.” 

Did you realize that our national history has 
slid by so rapidly that a woman not too old yet to 
go ski-running (that’s me) could have a per- 
sonal recollection of even one person who had 
kept on with the heartily pro-English tradition 
of his father and mother? 

But of course that feeling was only among a 
part of the Arlington people and it died down 
little by little after the end of the Revolution. 
A few of the nicest of our ancestors in Arlington 
had all their property confiscated and were sent 
into exile in Canada, but the majority just stayed 
on, adapting themselves to the new régime as 
everybody does to new régimes. And after that 
excitement was over not much has happened in 
our town except a great deal of human living. 
Nobody got rich, nobody was very poor. Decade 
after decade, the elders struggled with taxes and 
schools and roads, went to Church, farmed, kept 
store, sent great sleigh-loads of their produce 
down to Albany and the Hudson River, once 
the sledding was good, celebrated Christmas and 
Easter, ran small woodworking factories, grew 
old, died and were buried in the burying ground 
that is in the center of our village. The young 
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people went to school, danced (the vicarious di- 
version of people from the Congregationalist 
town of Manchester on our north used to drive 
down of a summer evening and sit in their wag- 
ons to watch through the windows of the Arling- 
ton Town Hall those godless Episcopalians 
dancing quadrilles), hung May baskets, carried 
on like crazy things on Hallowe’en, skated, went 
berrying, fell in love, married and became the 
older generation. A couple of wars came and 
went. A few summer people found out the vil- 
lage and spent their vacations in it. 

And then, like an invisible tide, the conscious- 
ness of history began slowly to rise in our town. 
An impulse was felt to get down on paper some 
of the endlessly varied historical and family lore 
that had always been passed from generation to 
generation in talk. Our doctor, the most in- 
fluential citizen in Arlington because of the re- 
spect and affection felt for him, suggested form- 
ing a Historical Society. Rather surprised that 
we had enough history to warrant this, we all 
fell in. This meant that instead of casually talk- 
ing over local lore and family history around the 
stove in the store, at the barbershop or in meet- 
ings of the Ladies’ Altar Guild, people talked 
it over purposefully in regular monthly meet- 
ings, everybody bringing his mite of information 
to add to the general stock. The sense of the past 
has always been vivid in our town. But in- 
formal. We now began to study our history 
seriously, the way you do study things out of 
books, instead of just listening to your grand- 
parents talking. And in that study out of books 
the name of New Milford was constantly en- 
countered. So many of our family trees were 
rooted in that place. 

For a long time it remained a geographical 
abstraction, like the names of the seventeenth 
century English towns from which American 
families come. Then, one evening, at a meet- 
ing of the Arlington Historical Society, the idea 
dawned on us that this Old Home was not a 
remote place on a page in the atlas like Ply- 
mouth, from which the Pilgrim Fathers set 
forth. It was a real town—or probably was—no 
farther away from us by automobile than many 
other places to which we often drove. Well, if it 
really existed we could go to see it; we could 
stand on the ground where our great-great- 
grandparents had stood a hundred and seventy 
years before; we could perhaps get missing dates 
and names from tombstones; we could look at 
signatures on deeds which would settle many a 
dispute as to fact. How had it happened that 
for more than a century and a half none of us 


had ever followed the back trail? 

Still slightly incredulous as to the reality of 
that dream town, our secretary was instructed 
to write (on the chance) to the “Secretary of the 
New Milford Historical Society.” Was there 
one we wondered? Of course there was. How 
could we have doubted? And yes, they too, 
were rather startled apparently, to find out that 
the Arlington, Vermont, into which certain 
branches of their family trees had led so long 
was an actual place with real people in it. Come 
on down they said, and let’s compare our fam- 
ily data. 

It was a most pleasurably stirred group of 
middle-aged to elderly Vermonters (one of our 
number was 76 years old, and only two were 
under fifty), who, sitting in five comfortable 
modern automobiles set out to retrace the jour- 
ney made on foot by their folks in 1764. It 
took them two weeks to cover the distance. It 
took us three hours. And all the way we 
thought, rattling briskly over fine concrete 
bridges, “Here they must have had to ford. 
And probably some of the horses baulked, and 
the young men made this an excuse to carry the 
girls across, their many petticoats crushed to- 
gether in strong buckskin-clad axeman’s arms.” 
Or, looking down at a flat piece of ground be- 
side a stream, “Perhaps they camped overnight 
there, setting up tents, building fires, the chil- 
dren playing and laughing, the women bending 
their frilled white caps over bubbling pots of 
stew.” 

Then we crossed the outer line of the town- 
ship of New Milford—for us a little as for you 
to have crossed into the Forest of Arden or the 
Land of Canaan. Everybody drove more 
slowly. All eyes were turned sharply on the 
land our forefathers had left. After half an 
hour of stony, thin-soiled Connecticut fields, the 
bare ribs of stone staring through rough grass, 
and of thickets of small starved gray birch, 
shivering on dry gravelly ground, from the back 
seat of the car I was in, a voice exclaimed im- 
pulsively, “Well for goodness sake! I always 
thought Vermont farms were as poor as they 
come. But aren’t you glad that our folks....” 

“Sh! Sh!” cried the others. (We had all 
been thinking the same thing.) “We mustn’t 
let on to the New Milford people.” 

Nor was it at all hard for the returned natives 
to keep to themselves this first of their impres- 
sions, once they were in the beautiful village of 
New Milford, so much bigger and finer than 
ours. There was plenty to admire and to ex- 
claim about in its stately elms, its fine well pro- 
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portioned houses much more like pictures of 
proper Colonial mansions than our small, much- 
loved, old, mountain homes, its well kept bury- 
ing ground, and its museum! That really did 
impress us back-roads mountain folks. Think 
of it? They have a historical museum there, in 
which they have collected all the old things now 
lying up garret in our Arlington houses; the 
documents we keep tied up with string in the 
drawers of our desks; the old dresses and hats 
and gold-headed canes and bonnets and hoop 
skirts we let the children dress up in on a rainy 
day; the family pictures which (often for the 
weak reason that we find our ancestors really 
too hard-featured to have around all the time) 
are scattered in our lofts and woodshed cham- 
bers. It was wonderful to have them all to- 
gether, we thought, falling with enchanted in- 
terest on a deed signed by a seventeenth century 
ancestor, or a handkerchief carried by a great- 
great-grandmother on her wedding day in 1718, 
or the musket which went through the French 
and Indian War with a great-great uncle. 

The New Milford Historical Society had 
opened the Museum specially for us, and had 
assembled a committee of welcome composed of 
descendants of the families who had sent some 
of their sons and daughters to Arlington in the 
1760’s. For there seemed to be no more wan- 
dering frontiersmen blood among them than in 
Arlington. Though of course many younger 
sons of each generation had moved on to settle 
newer regions, some of every family had stayed 
at one remove from where their folks had set- 
tled in 1636 just as some of each generation of 
our folks stayed put, after two removes. These 
kinsfolks of ours had brought out from the 
treasures of the Museum the things that had 
been part of the earlier life of our families, and 
armed with family trees and histories and docu- 
ments and deeds and spinning wheels and lace 
fichus, they were there to repair some of the 
links in the chain broken in the long separation. 
There was no ice to be broken. We were mem- 
bers of one tribe and knew it with our first look 
at each other, so we sat right down to genealogy- 
talk, New England fashion, hammer and tongs. 
Everywhere you looked you saw groups of 
Bucks or Hards or Hawleys or Hurds or Can- 
fields or Crofuts, straightening out—at long 
last—how many children Great-Aunt Almera’s 
second husband had by his first wife, what their 
names were and whom they married. Also what 
became of that unmarried sister of Great-grand- 
father Elisha Hurd’s who didn’t seem to be 
buried anywhere. 





What was odd—what was really fascinating 
to see was the persistence of family likenesses. 
Here was an elderly man you had never laid 
eyes on before and whose name was some- 
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thing alien, like Gardner or Crockett, alien 
because there are neither Gardners nor Crock- 
etts in Arlington history. But he had a Haw- 
ley look somehow, you thought. And when 
you asked, yes, his great-grandmother was the 
daughter of your own great-grandmother 
Hawley’s oldest sister. Or when you put on 
your glasses to look more closely at a miniature 
somebody was showing you, “Oh, what a Can- 
field expression about the mouth,” you said, and 
yes, it was an eighteenth century Canfield, one 
of the many who had not gone to Vermont. 
Once or twice, straightening up from a close 
inspection of a signature or a piece of lace, and 
looking about me, I thought, smiling to myself, 
“A New York newspaper reporter would drop 
dead of laughter over this scene.” 

But there were no reporters there, nobody 
but Bucks and Hards and Crofuts and Canfields 
and Hawleys and Benedicts and Lathrops, who 
presently adjourned to lunch across the fine big 
common, walking along under great elms al- 
most old enough to have seen our young ances- 
tors setting out, before impressive old houses 
of the loveliest. The New York reporter would 
have been almost as much amused by the after- 
noon’s doings as the morning in the Museum. 
For when lunch was over, we scattered our- 
selves about the burying grounds, note pad in 
hand, copying off inscriptions, comparing dates, 
checking up on births and deaths—immensely 
enjoying ourselves as only elderly Yankees can 
in a cemetery. Some of us, relatives to families 
still especially well represented in New Mil- 
ford, were taken off to homes to look at family 
trees, or talk to old people, or just to “visit,” to 
exchange impressions of family characteristics. 












Odd, how straight the tradition ran! A cen- 
tury and a half is but a day, apparently, when it 
comes to weighty matters such as a dislike for 
(or enjoyment of) “arguing” or family discus- 
sions, a taste (or distaste) for books, or hunting 
or business, or woolen underwear, or music, or 
pumpkin pie. “Yes, Father said they always 
had a sing together before they went to bed. 
That was the Buck of it.” “She could talk the 
handle off the pump—a regular Canfield.” 
“He never could abide sage in his cheese—his 
grandmother was a Crofut, you know.” And 
even maladies were stably attached to the same 
strains as in our tradition. When anyone, as he 
grew older, developed stiff knees or a lame 
back, they too, just as we always do, cast an eye 
back into his ancestry to see how much rheumatic 
Hard blood he had inherited. 

And then we were driving home. The good- 
byes and thanks had been said. Before us lay 
the three hour trip that had taken two weeks to 
cover in 1764. Twilight had begun to fall. A 
veil of blue softened the brilliance of the October 
scarlets and golds. We drove slowly. Nobody 
talked much. Beside us on the moonwhite road 
trudged a shadowy band of high-hearted young 
people and substantial older ones, leading pack- 
horses piled high with blankets and cooking pots 
and even an occasional chair (a chair now waiting 
for one of us beside his own hearth at home in 
Vermont). The stout comfortable masterly 
matrons drew their white kerchiefs together more 
closely over their linsey-woolsey dresses (one 
of those kerchiefs lies in a bureau drawer in my 
own room). The older man, lean and long- 
armed and powerful, looked here and there for 
a good camping ground for the night—perhaps 
through the tiny steel-rimmed “specs” of which 
we all have a pair or two left to us among other 
old things. The young men in buckskins, their 
sturdy legs clad in homeknit woolen stockings, 
long barrelled guns in the crook of an arm (one 
of these very guns hangs over the fireplace in 
an Arlington home), strode briskly beside the 
voluminous skirts of the rosy-cheeked pretty 
girls (all of us as children were allowed to “dress 
up” in those skirts). Dogs trotted soberly be- 
hind their masters, cows and oxen put one foot 
ploddingly before the other. Ahead, behind, 
and all around scampered quick-silver little boys 
and girls, chanting “King Willyum was King 
Jameses son, just as we would hear flesh and 
blood children singing it tomorrow. A gleam 
of gold was reflected from the brooch fastening 
one of those fichus together over a shadowy 
eighteenth century throat, to the very same 
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brooch fastening the collar of the twentieth cen- 
tury matron who sat behind the steering wheel 
of our car. 

We grew shadowy too. Our prosaic automo- 
biles thinned to twilight ghostliness and floated 
along on the current of that long-ago march as 
if they were dreams in the minds of our fore- 
fathers. Who were we—ourselves or our great- 
grandparents? 


Both, of course. Everybody is. 


And wherever are we all going? 





by Robert Francis 


Rock on the mountain 

And on the rock a tower 
Sprung like a steel stamen 
From a granite flower 

And on the tower a man. 
Call him a seer. 

His slow relentless eyes 

Hour after lonely hour 

Scan and still scan 

Horizons of a hemisphere. 

A sky notched compass-wise, 
Each windy point a peak, 
Each peak a rock— 
Chocorua’s curved beak, 
Washington, Moosilauke. 
Speak: From the west can any shock 
Shake off a granite petal? 
From the east can any power 
Break rock or man or metal? 
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HORSE FLY 


The identification and classification of insects 
mentioned in this article were verified by Profes- 
sor William Hudson Behney of the Depart- 
ment of Zoology, University of Vermont. 


[. YOU HAVE EVER WONDERED, as 
I often have, just what those bugs are that 
our windshields slaughter in such great 
numbers these warm days, you will appre- 
ciate, as I did, an experience I had recently 
with an ingenious Yankee who prefers his 
name withheld. 

True to his native land, it seems he built 
a contraption on the front of his car out of 
screen wire, a coat hanger, and last winter’s 
ski rack. When he got through he had 
something similar to a minnow trap, hang- 
ing up in the breeze like a first class avia- 
tion field wind detector. He’d catch what 
bugs there were out there before his wind- 
shield got the chance. Furthermore, he’d 
make a real job of it . . start down in Con- 
necticut, cross Rhode Island, and then drive 
north into Western Massachusetts, up 
through Vermont’s beautiful Connecticut 
Valley, over the White Mountains into 
Maine . . and so on, until he had satisfied 
himself, at least, what breeds and kinds of 
bugs those New England highways had to 
offer. 

I met him on a back road near the Cal- 
vin Coolidge National Forest. I was taking 
in some of the local gossip at a filling station 
there, when up he drove, wire screen, coat 
hanger and all. The filling station proprie- 
tor was too polite to say very much while 
he was giving the man gasoline, but he 
wasn’t able to restrain himself entirely. 

He kept looking out of one eye at the 
novel contrivance. Finally, he put the ques- 
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YELLOW JACKET 


tion direct. 

“What you got there?” 

“It’s a bug catcher.” 

“Yup . . I mistrusted it war somethin’ 
like that.” 

That wasn’t the high point in the in- 
quiries along the way but it was enough to 
arouse my interest. Wherever that guy 
would go, with that thing out front, in 
New England at least, ’d go with him. 
The nice part of it was, he agreed. 

Burlington, he stated, was that day’s 
destination, and if I didn’t mind hanging 
around there that evening, he was pretty 
sure he’d be able to tell me what was in the 
day’s catch. 

I must say I was of at least some help, 
because while we were chinning around 
there all this time, one of his largest cap- 
tives just plain walked out of the cage and 
flew away. After that I was the jail keeper 
whenever we stopped, seeing to it that the 
opening was properly blocked with a crum- 
pled newspaper. 

“Oh .. but that wasn’t the biggest one,” 
he stated after we were on the road again, 
“Down near Springfield, Massachusetts, I 
had a bat in there with about a six inch 
wing spread. It just flew in the coop and 
out again, as quick as could be.” 


The Biggest One Got Away 


I was silent. After all, I hadn’t expected 
a “biggest one got away” story from this 
hobby. But soon I could see that it had most 
of the elements of fishing in it, and not 
nearly as much work. There was, for in- 
stance, afterwards, that large yellow some- 
thing right in the middle of the highway. 
I could see it a hundred feet away. Much 
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CRANE FLY ‘THUMBING 


to my consternation, the collector never 
varied his course an inch. 

“Watched pot never boils,” he grumb- 
led. “And besides, you might wreck the 
car, going out of your way like that.” 

He was right. Just a few miles further 
on, as I was beginning to doze off, one of 
those large yellow somethings was in the 
cage. Professor Behney later identified it 
as a swallow tail butterfly. 

Well, I shall always have the greatest 
admiration for that yellow butterfly. Of 
all the bugs which came into the net that 
windy afternoon between Bridgewater and 
Burlington, that yellow butterfly, and one 
stalwart hornet, were the only ones to sur- 
vive. 

The hornet, Pll admit, put up the 
gamer fight of the two, but it didn’t last 
as long. That hornet would make its friz- 
zled way right up the front of the cage 
time and time again into what we esti- 
mated was about a hundred mile an hour 
gale, only to fall back defeated. The but- 
terfly, on the other hand, just hung on for 
dear life in one particular spot, and there 
it stayed, right to the bitter arsenic end. 

That hornet, by the way, Professor 
Behney said that evening, was a Vespa ma- 
culata, one of the highly socialized variety 
of wasp, probably one of the workers. He 
was strong and healthy and large. In there 
with it, strangely enough, was one of its 
close relatives, the Solitary Wasp, or 


Bembex Spinolae. It was poor, thin, and 
scrawny . . lived all by itself, would have 
nothing to do with its family or relatives. 
There was a lesson in politics for you. 

The “biggest one” that did stay in was 
from just outside of Rutland, Vermont, 
the socalled Shad or May fly. That’s the 
fellow, along with its pals, the cabbage 
butterfly and the devil’s darning needle, 
that makes the biggest windshield splash 
of all. But Professor Behney assured me 
that my conscience need never trouble me 
about those fellows. Apparently they only 
live a day anyway. They spend three long 
years in the water as an egg for just one 
day of flying life. They couldn’t live any 
longer than that if they wanted to, because 
they have no way of eating. 

It wasn’t long after we caught the Shad 
Fly that an officer hailed us for speeding. 

“What’s the speed limit here?” he 
asked. 

“Oh . . I suppose along about twenty 
miles per hour,” was the drawled reply, 
from my perfectly calm companion. 


“Well—you were doing sixty-three. .” 


Catches Cops Too 


And then his eye caught the bug catch- 
er. Before he got through, we were telling 
him. He wasn’t telling us anything. 

Then a guy, out of gas, stopped us for 
a lift. He was all fired up over what was 
going on. 

“Catch any of them elm beetles?” he 
asked. “You know they’re getting up this 
way..” 

Whatever doubts I may have had about 
this hobby were now completely satisfied. 

“Tt may have some real value,” Profes- 
sor Behney assured me later on. “Espe- 
cially if the cruisers limit their catch to cer- 
tain specific areas. It might well be that 
you’d pick up some pest long before the 
authorities were aware it had arrived in 
that district, thus giving an early start on 
an eradication program.” 

No, we didn’t happen to pick up an elm 
beetle that trip. And they weren’t all pests 









































































we caught, either. There were the ordinary 
house flies, black flies, horse flies, mos- 
quitoes, wild bees, flying ants, and others, 
but, on the other hand, there were many 
useful insects such as the lady bug, or Lady 
Beetle, so named, as far back as the Mid- 
dle Ages, they say, in honor of Our Lady, 
because her young eat the eggs of the de- 
structive plant aphis. 

Of equal usefulness, in a similar way, 
was the Syrphus americana, which looks 
something like a deer fly. Its young ap- 
parently survive on plant aphis, too. 

Then there were what seemed most im- 
portant of all to me, any number of 
Ichneumon flies. These little fellows lay 
their eggs in the larva of the tent cater- 
pillar, and these eggs in turn eat those of 
the tent caterpillar. Thus, the more tent 
caterpillars there are in any one year, the 
more Ichneumons there will be the follow- 
ing year, and the fewer tent caterpillars. 

It was Professor Behney’s contention 
that there was an underlying biological 
law in Nature which, if left alone, kept 
our universe in proper balance. Quoting 
from some book, he expressed it this way: 

Big fleas have little fleas 

Upon their backs to bite ’em 

And little fleas have lesser fleas 

And so on ad infinitum. 

As Behney put it, “unintelligent med- 
dling by man in the insect universe, who 
fails to understand the biological princi- 
ples involved, may do great harm.” He 
was referring, for example, to the destruc- 
tion of tent caterpillar nests. In many com- 
munities, only half of these nests are de- 
stroyed, thus the half that remain are 
sure to survive and thrive, because in the 
first place, there wasn’t enough food to go 
around for them all. 

The disturbance of the insect world bal- 
ance, carried on unintelligently he af- 
firmed, might so put that world out of bal- 
ance that in the end one pest would reign 
supreme. The end of the world, as H. G. 
Wells has said, would soon be at hand, the 



















one survivor being a lone bug on the top 
of a hill waving its legs on high. 

Well, to conclude this by now somewhat 
rambling account, that one day’s trip cer- 
tainly provided enough amusement and in- 
terest to last a long time. And I think, that 
even with the fun I got out of the bug 
end of it, there was even more in the 
curiosity my fellow New Englanders 
showed in the rig out front. Many a wo- 
man left her ironing board to stand and 
gawk. Many a garage mechanic lingered 
long, in silence, peering into the cage. At 
least five reporters begged for stories, and 
two radio announcers practically hauled 
us into their studios. Kids nudged each 
other and squawked. Everybody smiled. 

And It Catches Lowell Thomas 


Well, it got Lowell Thomas. He was 
standing on the steps of the Crawford 
House in Crawford Notch the next night 
when we drove in there. I won’t reveal 
here, just how it got him, but it must have. 

Who knows? By now, America may 

have a new hobby. 
Epitors’ NoTE: The Yankee will be glad to ex- 
amine any collections of imsects caught in the 
manner described in the above article. Those 
of particular interest to our readers will be dis- 
cussed in future articles if this subject warrants 
further treatment. Be sure and say where you 
trapped the insects and when. Just take a rag, 
soak it with gasoline, and hang the soaked end 
in a jar with the bugs. That will kill the bugs. 
You can send them to us in any pasteboard re- 
ceptacle, through the mail. 
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0... MEN AND THEIR NOTIONS! If 
I’m not sick of them. Do it this way be- 
cause it’s been done just like that for sixty 
years. Don’t touch that because it’s never 
been touched since Aunt Abbie died with 
the lung fever. That door shut tight. This 
one open an inch.— Well, I shut some doors 
before I left so they’Il stay shut for another 
half-century. 

After the old lady died, we went to live 
with Gramp Blake. Jim said he felt a sort 
of duty to the old man, seeing as the house 
and everything would be ours in the end. 
Then the rent we’d save would buy a new 
car, though we didn’t let that make any 


difference. I’m not one of the grasping 
kind. 
We got along good at first. 


Gramp Blake was a neat old man, I'll 
say that for him. After a while the time 
he spent brushing his curly white hair and 
keeping his clothes pressed got on my 
nerves, but it seemed kind of cute at first. 
He was notional, though. 

There was his bedroom. 

“T take care of my own room, Allie,” he 
told me. “I don’t want anybody should 
touch it, at all. I expect you’ll think that’s 
an old man’s foolish notion, but you be pa- 
tient with me and Ill make you just as 
little bother as I can. I guess me and Jim’s 
wife won’t have any trouble, eh?” and he 
patted my shoulder. 

I was pleased enough to get rid of the 
work; but after a while that door, shut 
right up tight, begun to grate. The idea 
that there should be one certain room where 
the mistress of the house wasn’t allowed 
to go! 

I stood it as long as human nature could, 
and then I went in one day when Gramp 
was gone. There wasn’t anything alarm- 
ing. The bed was made up real well, for 
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a man; there was a lot of crayon portraits. 
An armchair had a footstool in front of 
it, and on a table beside it laid a workbasket 
and a half-mended stocking and a gold 
thimble. It didn’t look as if anything had 
been dusted for months, but that was all. 
Nothing to hide, really. 

Then that old pink vase that always set 
on the hall chest. Gramp had one of his 
ideas about that. The first night we come 
he made me promise to never so much as 
touch it. Well, the day we left I moved 
the thing as I come through the hall, just 
to spite him! 

And the pile of old Farm and Home’s in 
the hall closet. “Just leave ’em be, Allie, 
I read ’em now and then.” Read ’em! 
What he meant was, he dug one out now 
and then and set mooning over a page of 
Christmas pudding recipes or a section of 
eighteen-seventy fashions. 

I always meant to go through them for 
bonds or coupons or something like that. 
You know, you can’t tell... 

Then I can’t stand a man around my 
kitchen. If I leave some milk uncovered 
and it sours, or a plate of bread dries up on 
me and has to be thrown away, that’s my 
business. I don’t want somebody to pick 
it up and look at it and set it down again, 
even if they don’t say a word. I can get an 
idea well’s the next one. 

But Gramp was underfoot all the time. 
Puttering and puttering. He’d put a little 
mess of tea or cough syrup on the stove and 
fuss around till I thought I’d go crazy. 

And his sniffing! He sniffed at the end 
of every sentence, just like a period. “I’m 
going down to Huff’s, Allie (sniff). Don’t 
wait dinner for me (sniff).” 

I got so I’d stand with my hands 
clenched, waiting for that sniff. And if it 
didn’t come, I could hardly keep from yel- 








ling, “Sniff, for heaven’s sake, and have it 
over with.” 

Well—you can see that things wasn’t 
any too pleasant for a naturally nervous 
person like me. 

I’d stay in my room, when the work was 
done and there wasn’t anywhere to go; and 
then when I’d come out Gramp would look 
at me kind of reproachful, and that would 
make me go back in all the sooner. I could 
always be led easier than driven. 

I’ve always wondered if Gramp knew 
I’d been in his room that time. Because 
it begun to seem as if he was watching me. 
I got jumpy as a cat. 

Jim said he hung around the kitchen be- 
cause he was lonesome, but I knew he did 
it to see if I was wasting stuff. Like the 
day he picked up an aluminium pan that 
had got burned a little. 

“If you'd stir your sauce sometimes 
while it’s cooking, Allie, it wouldn’t burn 
on so. ‘This heavy aluminium’s worth 
money.” 

“So’s the time I’d spend, stirring it.” 
He had my goat good and proper that morn- 
ing. 
“Well, Allie, I—” 

“<J—J—I.’ You could get along if 
there warn’t any other letter in the alpha- 
bet, couldn’t you?” I mocked him. 

Jim come in about then. “What in hell’s 
going on here?” he wanted to know. “You 
sound like a bunch of dagoes on a drunk!” 

“And why shouldn’t we?” says Gramp. 

Now I don’t pretend to be any prize 
scholar, but I’m bright enough to know 
when people intend to insult me. My 
grandfather Rocco may have been Eyetal- 
ian, but he was just as good as anybody; and 
he may have got drunk now and then, but 
whose business was that? 

I grabbed a pie-plate and threw it on the 
floor and then I started to cry. 

“T’m sorry I said that, Allie. Ishouldn’t 
have.” 

“Sorry or not,” Jim told him, “my wife 
doesn’t have to stay here to be insulted. 


We’re leaving—now.” 

Gramp didn’t seem much upset. “Meb- 
be that’s best,”’ was all he said. I should 
have supposed he’d ask us to stay. Jim 
felt he should have, too. 

So we left. We took these rooms at 
the Lenox House where Jim could bring 
home a friend to dinner without my having 
to slave over a hot stove getting them some- 
thing to eat. And maybe it didn’t seem 
good not to hear that little sniff every few 
minutes! 

About a month after, we heard that 
Gramp had died. I couldn’t pretend to 
feel very bad about it, such an old coot as 
he’d turned out to be; but I thought it was 
only decent to call off a contract party for 
that afternoon and go to the funeral. I 
ripped the red trimming off my new black 
crepe and it looked real appropriate. 

Jim calculated there’d be about fifteen 
thousand besides the house, and it was go- 
ing to come in darned handy. We'd lost 
money in stocks that we hadn’t wanted 
Gramp Blake to know about. And it costs 
like sancho to live at the Lenox House, even 
if it is a dump of a hotel in a one-horse 
town. 

After we come back from the yard, Mr. 
Harris, Gramp’s lawyer, asked Jim and me 
as the only surviving relatives to step into 
the parlor. 

“Pm afraid you’re going to be disap- 
pointed when the will is read, and perhaps 
I should make a little explanation to sort 
of prepare you. So’s you won’t feel hard 
toward your grandfather.” He cleared his 
throat. 

“You know Caleb—your grand father— 
was always a strong Spiritualist, and he had 
a friend, Melvin Adams, who was strong as 
he was. They made a pact that whoever 
died first was to come back, if there was 
anything on the other side at all, and give 
a sign. 

“Well, Melvin died years ago and there 
was never any sign. Your grandfather was 
terribly disappointed. He waited and 





waited, but at last he made a will giving 
everything to you, Jim. 

“But less’n a month ago he came into 
my office one day, happy and excited as I 
haven’t seen him in years. ‘I’ve had my 
sign, Will,’ he told me, ‘fair and square as 
you could ask for, and I’m the happiest 
man living. Now I know that mother and 
father and Nora and Melvin and all of 
them are waiting for me over there and I 
can hardly wait for my time to go.’ 

“He made a new will that morning, 
leaving all his property to the Spiritualist 
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B uwwce BUILDING PROGRESSED slow- 
ly in early New Hampshire and passed 
through phases which produced foot and 
cart bridges, booms, string, and balance- 
beam bridges. The latter part of thi 
eighteenth century brought arched and 
bowstring models, used for many of the 
great toll-bridges. One of the most fam- 
ous was the single arch Piscataqua Bridge, 
described by Robert Gilmore of Baltimore 
in 1797 as the only one of its kind gn, 
America and a surprising work. 

The first toll-bridge over the Connecti- 
cut was built from Walpole to Rocking- 
ham, Vermont and until 1796, was the 
only bridge over the river. The original 
structure was put up by Sheriff Enoch 
Hale who was ridiculed by friends and 
enemies alike for thinking of bridging the 
mighty Connecticut. People in the Mer- 
rimack Valley believed that shad would 
be driven away, navigation obstructed and 
the normal movement of the tides inter- 
fered with, if bridges were put over the 
river. But, one by one, toll-bridges were 
erected in Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
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Society for work in spreading the cause. 
Said he kind of hated not to leave you 
anything, Jim, but you didn’t really need 
it, and now that he had been shown the 
light, he wanted every living man to have 
a chance to see it too.” 

I was so mad I was fairly dizzy, but I 
heard Jim ask him what the sign was. 

“Why, you remember that little old pink 
vase that always set on the hall chest, Jim? 
Well, whoever died first was to come back 
and move that vase.” 


shire—and the Merrimack flowed peace- 
fully on. 

By the early thirties, New Hampshire 
builders began to follow the example of 
the proprietors of the famous Kennebec 
Bridge at Augusta, Maine, which was 
covered in 1825, by erecting roofs over 
their bridges. 

Covered bridges were made in different 
ways, ranging from the single tunnel with 
sides boarded to the eaves, to those with 
partitions down the centers to keep teams 
in their right trackways and with outside 
walks for pedestrians. To Ithael Towne* 
is given the credit of designing the lattice 
bridge, popularized by old Nick Powers 
of Vermont.** 

The vertical vibrations of covered 
bridges were prevented by the addition of 
wooden arches, or bowstrings, supported 
by piers. This was the case of the old 
New Hampton Bridge, over the Pemige- 
wasset, taken down in 1931. The old 
Lyman Bridge at Monroe consisted of two 
spans of wooden Howe truss with board 
sidings and its roof was covered with 
hand-hewn shingles. Later it was rein- 





*See “Covered Bridges of New England,” by Clara E. Wag- 
erman. The Tuttle Company. (1931) p. 104 
**See «Old Covered Bridges,” by Adelbert M. Jakeman. 
Stephen Daye Press. (1935) p. 23 











forced by wooden-packed arch-beams 
from which the floor system was sus- 
pended. 

If you are a North Country collector of 
covered bridges, you have heard of the 
Jim Dandy which once spanned the Am- 
monoosuc River at Littleton. It was built 
by Elias Nichols who furnished the oak- 
pins, or tree-nails, which held the lat- 
tice together while the town provided the 
other material. 

A bridge-builder by the name of Pad- 
dleford constructed a number of the cov- 
ered bridges in the vicinity of Concord. 
The people of Penacook didn’t think much 
of theirs, but made great use of it as a 
horseshed in stormy weather. Mr. Pad- 
dleford also designed the Fifth Federal 
Bridge at Concord which was destroyed 
by a freshet in 1872. 

If you ever have lived around Concord, 
you have heard of the Twin Bridges be- 
longing to the towns of Boscawen and Con- 
cord. E. L. Childs, under the supervision 
of John Abbott, built the Canterbury 
Bridge, the most unusual covered bridge 
ever put up in New Hampshire. It had 
a quaint old-world appearance for its roof 
curved in two spans, like a camel’s 
back. Henniker’s only covered bridge was 
burned and no more were erected, for, 
early in the nineteenth century, the town 
officials began to construct stone bridges 
with one or two arches, following the pat- 
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tern of the old Choate Bridge in Ipswich, 
Massachusetts. 

James F. Tasker of Cornish was a fam- 
ous builder of lattice bridges. It is said 
that he could not read, write or do sums, 
but that his eye for exact measurement was 
perfect. With Bela J. Fletcher of Clare- 
mont, he framed and put up the second 
covered toll-bridge between Cornish and 
Windsor. 

By 1860, covered bridges were so com- 
mon that the legislature allowed towns to 
pass by-laws to prevent persons from rid- 
ing or driving over them faster than a walk. 
They were caverns of darkness at night, 
so three years later, steps were taken to 
have them lighted from dark until ten 
o’clock in the evening of each day. 

From the provincial period to the pre- 
sent day, New Hampshire bridge builders 
have waged warfare with swollen streams 
and ice-jammed rivers. At an early date, 
stone took the place of wood in the con- 
struction of piers. Some of these old stone 
piers are still in use, as in the case of the 
abutment of the historic Lafayette Bridge 
between Plymouth and Holderness. It 
was built of rocks, chipped to form a 
pyramid, and for years withstood the havoc 
of the freshets and ice-jams of the Pemige- 
wasset. It was a fitting support for the 
picturesque. covered bridge which spanned 
the river until a short time ago. 

(To be Continued) 
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Doses THE DEPRESSION about the only 
employment available to many people has been 
that of trying to sell something. And so many 
of them have become house to house canvassers 
that the houswife has some days had to answer 
the bell five or six times for a salesman. So the 
experiences of one who tried this work for a 
while should be of interest. 

Being a teacher of printing, with a couple of 
degrees, I had nothing to do for the summer 
but balance the budget for my family. To this 
end, I first looked for a job at my trade, but 
found no chance; in fact, my fellow printers 
thought I was lucky to have work for nine 
months of the year. I then considered summer 
camps, but found that in these usually the re- 
muneration consisted of bed, board and laundry 
in return for 24 hours duty. Next, I searched the 
“help wanted” columns of New York and Bos- 
ton papers. Here was a possibility: “Wanted: 
teachers to call on other teachers with new teach- 
ing material; make $35.00 or more per week.” 

A post card in answer brought results. 1 was 

hired on a liberal commission basis. Under the 
contract I must memorize a long sales talk and 
work at least seven hours a day from June to 
September. They supplied me with a sales outfit 
and plenty of printed advice. Part of this was as 
follows: “Most of the teachers are home during 
the summer time,—when a beginner reports 
otherwise, we know something is wrong . 
After ringing the bell you must step back and 
then advance expectantly as the door is opened 
TTT Never say, ‘Is Miss Blank home?? but ‘I 
called to see Miss Blank, may I come in?” 

The sales talk would have one begin by talking 
about the prospect and her position, with some 
references to the fine superintendent she was 
working for, finally leading up to an exhibition 
of the teaching materials. These included a lot 
of excellent pictures on various units of the social 
studies, especially history and geography; also 
booklets giving, besides descriptions of the pic- 
tures, suggested approaches, activities, objec- 
tives, generalizations, etc., to be used in teaching. 
The advice stated that the teacher just couldn’t 
go wrong if she used these helps, and that in buy- 
ing them she was really purchasing an insurance 
policy for her job, because of the greater interest 
and activity the material would arouse in her 
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pupils. Often, it stated, such teachers were of- 
fered better positions. Further sales suggestions 
said that the would-be salesman might secure 
the names of teachers and facts about them from 
the County Superintendent, or if the towns were 
small, from any drug clerk or garage man. 

Without doubting that there was foundation 
for some of the advice I couldn’t help being cer- 
tain that there was much hooey thrown in. 
Both my wife and I are quick to slam the 
door on such loquacious pests, however courteous 
we may try to be ordinarily. 


Advance Expectantly, Saying— 


Even the suggestion to “Advance expectantly, 
saying, ‘I called to see Miss Blank. May I come 
in??” seemed to have an element of gall and 
cheek in it that savored of the professional go- 
getter or goat getter that antagonizes many peo- 
ple. Another item in the directions that worried 
me was: “T'o arrange, if possible, so that the 
prospect is seated on a sofa, with the light just 
right, and you at the proper moment move over 
and sit beside her, showing the materials to the 
best advantage.” That advice made me feel 
funny, because, however poor a salesman I may 
be, I am even worse as a sheik, and besides, I’m 
married. 

However, any misgivings I had about having 
to change the sales talk in order to act natural 
proved of secondary importance, for my big task 
was to find any teacher home on whom to in- 
flict my line of eloquence. Having no auto, | 
was assigned city territory. During the two weeks 
which I worked I called at the addresses of over 
200 teachers, finding some 20 home. 

To secure these 200 addresses, first I tried the 
superintendents’ offices as advised. In four of 
the six cities, when the secretaries found I was 
“soliciting” they looked at me as though I had 
leprosy and said the names of teachers were not 
available to such as I. By diligent search of 
poll tax books and local newspapers, I obtained 
a lot of teachers’ addresses, both winter and 
summer. After reading in my directions that 
“most of the teachers are home in the summer- 
time,” it was quite a disillusionment on getting 
the vacation addresses of 191 teachers to find 
that not one of them was lingering in the city 










































































after school closed in June. They were scattered 
from China to England! Even a good auto- 
mobile would have been of no use in following 
these up! 

But the other five cities had a few at home. 
I averaged finding one in, out of every ten calls. 
Since there was usually someone in the house 
to answer the bell, even if the teachers were 
vacationing elsewhere, one can easily imagine 
these people’s annoyance at having to answer 
the doorbell for “another salesman looking for 
Miss Blank.” The continued provoked appear- 
ance of those coming to the door caused me to 
have a feeling of relief whenever the front porch 
at certain addresses was littered with papers and 
circulars, showing that there was no one there 
to be aggravated. 


"I'm Not Interested!” 


Of the teachers located, the older they were, 
the more decisive was their “I’m not interested,” 
and the quicker they slammed the door. Some 
were extremely cautious. For instance, one day, 
about noon, with the sun shining brightly and 
the children playing less than a block away, I 
called at a house set back just off the street. 
My first ring aroused the vigorous yapping of 
a couple of small dogs. Then the letter box lid 
was lifted cautiously as someone peered out. 
This was followed by the curtain being pulled 
to one side as I was further inspected. Evidently 
the one inside didn’t think I looked as question- 
able as some of the others I had called on did for 
a lady of about 60 (according to the poll tax 
books) finally pushed back a bolt and turned a 
key. When my errand had been briefly stated, 
without any references to her previous good 
work or her excellent superintendent, she testily 
explained that she taught in Boston where all 
teaching materials were supplied. 

About once a day I got a chance to give a 
demonstration. I always omitted the prelimin- 
ary blurb about the personal affairs of the pros- 
pect. A couple of the older teachers interrupted 
before I had gone far to state that there was 
too much stuff to cram into children’s heads 
nowadays, anyhow. Several of the younger ones 
thought the material was very good, but had no 
money. After I had explained the company’s 
liberal terms of paying nothing until they re- 
ceived their first check in October and then a 
little a month for a long time, all of them said 
they didn’t like to do business that way. Laying 
aside, for a moment, my role of salesman, I 
frankly agreed that personally I didn’t believe 


in buying things that way either, except perhaps, 
a house. So between the scepticism of age, and 
the poverty of youth, no sales were made to 
teachers. 

However, even if no sales were made, the 
comments and actions of the teachers inter- 
viewed are interesting. For instance, one young 
teacher had the caution of older ones. She liked 
the pictures and other material, but on looking 
at the suggested activities for children in the 
lower grades studying the unit of clothing, she 
found one which read: “Have them collect 
pictures of sheep, cotton, etc.” “What a job 
they’d do on the public library books!” she ex- 
claimed. Another proposed activity was that 
they should collect samples of different kinds of 
cloth. “Probably they’d take them out of the 
family wardrobe,” she commented. 

It seems significant that my most cordial re- 
ceptions came from teachers of three separate 
private kindergartens. Though the material was 
for somewhat older children, these teachers were 
very eager to see it and showed by their alert 
manner that teaching with them was not a mat- 
ter of pleasing superiors, nor of fitting into any 
educational system, but it was a case of being 
“up on their toes” to learn all possible ways of 
interesting and instructing the youngsters. 


Three Dollars A Week 


Although no teachers bought anything, on the 
last day of my two weeks adventure, a superin- 
tendent gave me a large order, after first ex- 
pressing doubt about teachers in general know- 
ing enough to use material even if it were sup- 
plied them free. This success gave me six dol- 
lars for my fortnight’s labor. I decided that it 
would be more profitable to pick and can wild 
berries for the rest of the summer. The company 
graciously accepted my resignation. They laid 
my failure to the fact that I had no automobile 
in which to make enough calls, and hoped that 
I would try again another summer. I don’t 
think so; for one thing, I am very doubtful of 
the service to teachers in selling them teaching 
materials. For, after all, is holding their jobs 
and getting advancement so much a matter of 
being good teachers as of having “horse sense” 
and social intelligence enough to fit into their 
particular educational system and get along with 
the powers that be? 

At any rate the experience has made me a 
little more considerate of the many salesmen 
calling at my home, provided they are not too 
impudent or talkative. 
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Dine ARE RAINS WHICH SEEM to be 
the answer of the gods to the prayers of a 
parched earth, rains soft and fine like spun 
garments of water-nymphs; and other 
rains loosed cataclysmically upon the 
world, as if evil djinns had stolen into the 
reservoirs of heaven and turned on the taps. 
But the rain which descended upon us as 
we were crossing the Green Mountains 
late one afternoon in June was none of 
these. It was an imp of a rain, impertinent 
and unmannerly, finding ‘ts way into our 
open car through every aperture in the 
drawn curtains. It came in fat rollicking 
drops, pelting us as boys pelt with snow- 
balls. Everything inside became clammy; 
a premature obscurity enveloped us; and 
we were miles from the nearest town and 
hotel. To be sure, “Tourists Accommo- 
dated” signs were plentiful, but we read 
these as a non-smoker reads the advertise- 
ments of different brands of tobacco. 

The rain grew worse. From impish it 
became devilish as if it had taken it into 
its soppy head to force us to stop where we 
had no wish to. The road was of the kind 
that is “slippery when wet,” and as a last 
affront the rain made its way into the me- 
chanism of our windshield wiper which 
gave a last weary swish, and stopped 
wiping. 

Through the blurred glass we again read 
“Rooms and Bath.” 

“Shall we try it?” asked my husband in 
the tone of one who expects a “No.” 

“Suppose we do.” 

He drove into the steep avenue leading 
up to the big farm-house, and halted at a 


side door opening on a narrow covered 
porch. 

A smallish man came out and gazed 
dumbly at us. A current of compassion 
swept through me. He was so insignificant, 
so obviously not even second in command 
to this lady who now came to the open door, 
and by contrast was so tall and large, with 
such emphatic eyes. To her we spoke: 

“Could you take us in for the night?” 

“Tt’s past supper time, and there’s no- 
thing in the house.” 

“In this house?” I laughed. “Impossi- 
ble!” and I got out of the car. 

“Well, come in,” she said reluctantly, 
yet manifestly propitiated. “If you don’t 
mind something simple, you can have it.” 

Our two bags deposited on the covered 
porch, the little man hopped into the car 
and piloted my husband to the barn. 

My hostess and I went through the door- 
way, and IJ stealthily glanced around. 

What manner of house was this which 
we had entered at the invitation of a sign? 
Big and high-ceilinged the rooms were, 
clean and well furnished. But she was going 
up the staircase and I had to follow. In the 
upper hall she opened a door with a pride- 
ful sweep: 

“This is the bath-room!” 

It was a magnificent bath-room, evi- 
dently converted from a small bed-room. 
The fixtures were modern and solid, and 
a handsome linoleum covered the floor. 

“How beautiful!” I exclaimed sincerely. 

“My husband is a plumber. He said if 
we was to have a bath-room it might as 
well be the best.” 








She led me to the front room and told 
me its price and that of supper and break- 
fast. 

“And now I must go look after your 
vittles.” 

The walls were covered with Christmas 
and birthday mementoes. My husband 
joined me wearing a hopeful smile. 

“Nice little man, I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if we were very comfortable.” 

“Comfortable! Feel the mattress. Look 
at the home-made lace on the pillow-slips. 
Look at the sheets. Go look at the bath- 
room. And let me tell you I am convinced 
we shall have pie like mother used to 
make.” 

In the spacious dining-room downstairs 
the table was laid as if for company. Cold 
meats, several kinds of bread, jam and 
pickles, lettuce and sliced tomatoes and 
cakes. 

“Your bed-room made me quite home- 
sick. I have not seen pillow-cases with cro- 
cheted lace since I was a little girl and 
lived on the other side of the Atlantic.” 

“Oh! are you from over there? My 
people came from England.” 

“Won’t you sit down with us? 

“No, thank you. I shall be going in and 
out of the kitchen, looking after you.” 

“We can’t possibly want anything 
more.” 

“Well, I’m getting you some hot pota- 
toes—and wouldn’t you like some milk?” 
Friendly Service 

We had an extremely good meal, and 
were waited on with a self-respect which 
rendered the service a friendly act. After- 
wards we were invited to “visit” with them 
in the parlor. At this time I did not know 
plumbers as man to man. They were still to 
me the serio-comic conception of the news- 
papers, persons of much expense, small 
accomplishment and invariable lack of the 
necessary tools. And since our cottage was 
nine miles from the plumber, and trans- 
portation was faithfully charged, they 
were more serious than comic. That a 


plumber might be a human being, with a 
wife and children, had never occurred to 
me. 

The little man rose politely when I 
came in, with that curious dumbness in his 
eyes which had such an effect upon me. 
I should have liked to talk to him, but she 
took command of the situation. 

“So you come from the other side?” 
I nodded. 

“Not from England?” 

“No.” 

“You speak English better than us, but 
not like us. Why?” 

“T have an accent. 

“Why do you?” 

“Because I did not speak English as a 
child.” 

“What did you speak?” she asked, with 
a hunger for outside contacts that was 
touching. 

“T spoke Greek.” 

Her eyes opened wide. Question follow- 
ed after question, all searching for inform- 
ation beyond her horizon. My own curiosity 
had to wait until she could think of nothing 
more to ask. 

“T hope you have children,” I ventured. 

“Just one son. He is an engineer and 
makes big money. There is nothing he 
won’t give to his pa and me.” 

“Then why do you take in tourists?” 

She laughed. “That is just what he said 
when he saw the sign. ‘Ma,’ he said, ‘what 
on earth made you put that sign out on 
the road? Is there anything pa and I won’t 
give you?’ 

“ Son,’ I says, ‘here’s this big house with 
only your pa and me in it—and he’s away 
all day. It gets right lonesome—besides 
every woman is doing it around here.’ 

“ So’s every woman bobbing her hair,’ 
he says. ‘I hope you aren’t thinking of 
doing that.’ ” 

Her eyes sparkled. “That give me an 
idea, and the next time I went to the village 
I had it done.” She turned her head to 
show. “But I’m letting it grow again. It’s 











a nuisance going to a barber all the time.” 

“And aren’t the tourists a nuisance, too? 
And don’t you find the work too much for 
you?” 

“Not a bit of it. And it’s like fishing. 
You never know what you’re going to catch. 
Now if it hadn’t been for that sign down 
there, you two wouldn’t have come in, and 
on this dismal wet evening we wouldn’t 
have had any company.” She beamed upon 
me. “It livens things up. My husband hated 
it worse than my son at first. He used to 
keep to the kitchen when there were tourists 
here, and said I was getting crazy in my old 
age. Look at him now. He enjoys it as 
much as I do.” 

Into her strong New England face came 
a shade of revolt. 

“Why shouldn’t I put out that sign? 
My house is better than most. I like to have 
people see it. I don’t mind the work. He 
leaves me in the morning and goes to his 
shop in the village. He sees people all day 
long. He goes in and out of houses and hears 
things, while I stay here, preparing meals 
for only us two.” 

“You have the radio.” 

“Yes, and the victrola and the telephone; 
but they don’t take the place of folks. Now 
sitting here and talking with you is worth 
more than a week’s listening to the radio. 
I see you. I know how you look. How would 
you say, ‘I’m glad to meet you,’ in Greek? ” 

I told her. 

“Well, it wouldn’t have meant that to 
me, but it’s pretty.” Other thoughts came 
into her eyes that she could not put into 
words. After a time she remarked: “I’m 
glad I took you in.” 

“Aren’t you sometimes sorry? Suppose 
we were not the kind you liked?” 

“If I don’t like their looks, or the way 
they speak, I just tell them I have no room 
for them. It wasn’t quite true that I hadn’t 
anything in the house to give you to eat. 
It was just finding out whether I wanted 
you or not.” She laughed cunningly. “We 
get to be pretty good judges of folks—and 





that’s another thing that makes it interest- 
ing to take in tourists.” 

Up in our room, my husband decided 
that the experiment was a success. We were 
more comfortable than at an ordinary hotel, 
and the expense was about half. 

Next morning our breakfast was one of 
those comprehensive American breakfasts: 
cereal and fruit and eggs and bacon and 
country sausage and griddle-cakes. It has 
always been a miracle to me how Americans 
can eat all that food so early in the morning. 
But there were some bran muffins on the 
table that were delicious, and I told her 
they were my favorites. 


Bran Muffins and Butter 


As we were leaving she presented me 
with a little package. “I buttered a couple 
of them muffins you liked so much,” she 
said. “As you go into the village the first 
shop you come to is my husband’s. He will 
be glad to see you, if you stop.” 

Of course we stopped. The little plumber 
received us without words, but like a dog 
that wags its tail and twirls around from 
sheer friendliness. 

In a cleared space on the counter stood 
a tin bucket, a sturdy, well-made bucket— 
none of your mass-production flimsies. 

“What a nice bucket!” I exclaimed, 
taking it up. 

Shyness overwhelmed him. 

“T made it,” he admitted, and with the 
secret revealed went on to explain how 
readily he sold all he could make, at more 
than twice the price of machine-made 
buckets—“only I can’t make them fast 
enough.” 

“T suppose they take a great deal of 
time.” 

“Tt isn’t the time. I have to feel like 
making them.” 

The loving way he fingered his tin buck- 
et brought to mind the time in France when 
I dropped my watch on the floor and took 
it to a tiny shop on a side street. After the 
watchmaker had stuck his magnifying glass 
in his eye and examined the damage I asked 











him how long it would take to repair it. 

“T cannot tell you, madame. The watch, 
I shall place her upon the counter. When 
she is ready, she will beckon to me. I must 
wait. Otherwise she will not yield herself 
to me. You think, madame, a watch is just 
a piece of mechanism and I a mechanic? It 
is not so. I am an artist, and she—she is a 
thing of moods.” 

The little Vermont plumber lacked the 
French verve to put his feelings into words. 
He probably had never heard of an artistic 
temperament. As he accompanied us to the 
door and we shook hands, the light in his 
eyes transmuted the dumb look of yester- 
day. 

All homes were not so delightful as this 
first one, nor all landladies as generous as 
she. People who stop at Tourists Homes do 
a bit of “fishing,” too, and get to be judges 
of where to stop. 


l. WAS IN LATE SUMMER that three 
not-too-young women decided to spend a 
night in the open. 

The afternoon sun was still warm in the 
sky when they laid the sleeping bags on a 
mossy bank that gently sloped to the sandy 
beach. The forest crept close to the water’s 
edge on two sides, with a distant view of a 
deep blue mountain across the pond. 

A picnic supper beside the quickly made 
camp fire was prolonged by a kaleidoscopic 
sunset. When even the afterglow grew dim, 
only a frail young moon was left in the 
darkening sky. 

After the automobile had disappeared 
over the hill top, the not-too-young women 
crept into the fastnesses of their warm, 
woolly, leathered-covered sleeping bags and 
drew the army blankets around them in 
quiet satisfaction. 

The clear, crisp, night air held the 
twinge of nipping frost. So cold was it that 








their friends, thinking of them, shivered in 
their warm beds. 

It was as if the celestial bodies looked 
down in pity on these poor starved crea- 
tures, and said, ““We will give them of our 
best, fill them full for once with the splen- 
dor of the universe; let them be eye wit- 
nesses to the glory and feel the rhythmic 
music of the spheres.” 

And the night grew in beauty as the day 
was wholly withdrawn. 

These not-too-young women weren’t 
savants of the skies, but they recognized 
well known constellations that stood out 
with crystal clearness in the rarified atmos- 
phere. The dependable North Star with 
the Great Dipper for its sponsor, the Little 
Dipper, the Pleiades, Cassiopea, Orion 
with his mighty sword, all these held to 
their nightly courses. But the most spec- 
tacular impression was created by the 
Milky Way. It was of transcendent beauty, 
as if every light were turned on for that 
special display. Like a great gleaming arch 
it swung over the dome of the heavens; 
slowly, majestically, unswervingly. 

At the first awareness that night was 
turning again to day, no water was in view 
but in its place a tiny cloud rested gently; 
a cloud of ethereal beauty poised as if for 
flight. As the sun rose nearer to the horizon 
it played upon this fog-cloud, turning it 
into a ball of opalescent flame. 

Beyond, the blue mountain deepened in 
color. 

Then the sun took matters into his own 
hands. Lifting his face well above the hills, 
he drove all lurking traces of the night into 
oblivion. Puff, went the little cloud and 
back came the sparkling water with its 
lazily lapping waves. 

A blue heron waded quietly by the shore; 
—a stillness of great content lay on the 
face of the earth;—the miracle of a new 
day was at hand. 

Down in the city, grumpy people com- 
plained as they were roused by a clock’s 
alarm. 
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Timothy walked in the autumn day; 
Timothy Dexter, old and gray 

Under his wig and his jiggling hat, 
While his little pig-dog eared like a bat 
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(October, 1806: Timothy Dexter, self-styled Uprd 
his death. His great days are past: the day @hei 
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Followed the cane and the silver buckles 

And the musing grunts of Timothy’s chuckles. 
Up and down the garden walk 

Timothy listened to Timothy talk. 

Another turn and another drink, 

Timothy listened to Timothy think. 

Neither quite dead nor quite sober, 

Lord Dexter thus observed October. 

Now to think of it all, it seems 

A little less than his jeans-day dreams 
Perhaps; but a little more than most 

Of men at the ends of their days can boast. 
A pickle, maybe, for the knowing ones 
—Those who didn’t get fools for sons 

(Like Sam who wasted his father’s gold) 
And those whose daughters and wives don’t scold; 
Who ride with the Boston rich and great 
And dine them in Newburyport in state; 

And those, no matter how rich he’d be, 
Didn’t want Timothy. 


And yet nobody under | 
The sun, it seemed, had stopped to wonder 
Whose pickle was this. 


In the gloom 
He saw his self-constructed tomb, 
In the autumn garden dusk more dim 
And dark than usual. For him 
It waited there . . . the man who gave 
A Continental damn to save 
His worthless paper where the rest 
Had missed the gold that he had guessed; 
There was, indeed, the whole of it 
Or most of it. Others of course—to wit, 
Thomas Russell and John Hancock— 
Had builded on the selfsame rock; 
But while the knowing ones were hazy 
Of such financial schemes, the crazy 
Timothy bought, between carouses; 
And presently he took their houses 
The coach and horses, the parade 
The subsequent Lord Dexter made 
Seemed dimmer now, yet did not fade. 
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Ah well, that was all all over now, 
He thought as he stopped for a fluttering bough 
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. i. That shed its leaves in the darkening mist; Somehow across the mist that grew 

4 3 Some of the dew fell on his wrist, Thicker around him he saw and knew 

Ne > While the bell nearby that Dexter had given The one who laughed when all was said, : 
3 | 


Rang five times in a lowering heaven, And pretty soon he would be dead. 


a? 
@ By Over the eagle above his roof. He felt it coming, though he might 
©}. They were few, he thought, you couldn’t spoof, See faintly still his statued height 


» And the knowing ones—they weren’t many, 
And sharper than Dexter there wasn’t any. 
He gave his dog a paternal poke. 

So Dexter was the fool and the joke? — 
Dexter had made the townsfolk laugh 
And half the countryside, and half 

The boys in the port had come to look 

And grin at the Lord who wrote a book 

And mystified a dowered nation , 


Defying what should come. Among 

The saints and rulers, old and young, j 
Carved and painted all of wood, 

Timothy Dexter’s image stood. 

Beneath his own especial glory 

Timothy paused as though hearing Memory 

Speak of the warming pans that went 

To the Indies, and the coals he sent 

To Newcastle, and the Bible cargo, 
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By leaving out the punctuation: a, And underneath it like a largo 
(Which was a laugh—and then another 2 ; The thought of all that whalebone gently 
Came when, with singularly small bother, os Embracing ladies permanently. 


To satisfy the Public Sage > 
He put it all on an extra page). 


Then, as though waking with a start, 
He shuffled on, past Bonaparte, | 
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rt ardenpiece 
Tognley Scott 


tyled iprd, walks in his garden a short while before 
day when he startled the world with his legends 
g pas to the West Indies and from cornering the 
how, among his array of great wooden statues and 
rectl Tomb, Timothy—and some of these thoughts 
and leath ). 


(Tipping his hat), and his little bitch 
Watching the master cough and twitch, 
Stumble a little. 


Timothy thought 
Those statues were best of all he’d wrought; 
Of all he’d desired and could afford 
(Except his Poet and being a Lord) 
They were the sweetest; they could shine 
Always inside his brain like wine. 
He mused, having gazed up at himself: 
‘There’s Sir Timothy on a shelf, 
Lord Dexter high for the world to see 
After they look no more at me; 


After those doors in the bare stalks there 
Shut me off from the sun and air.’ 


Dimmer now he could see the grating. 

He knew that the tomb was there and waiting, 

And dark and waiting. The evening cold 

In his fingers made his cane hard to hold; 

He heard the dog sniffing in the wet 

And remembered again what he’d tried to forget: 

All those clocks, in the house, that he wound 

So the pendulums swung and the hands went 
round; 

And he wished they wouldn’t go round. 

So many pendulums everywhere, 

Especially the big one on the stair 

Talking away in the night till he 

Heard them all saying, “Timothy 

Dexter. Timothy Dexter.’ 


When he started to climb 
The steps of the porch, he thought of time 
You couldn’t trap with a hat or gun: 
A butterfly shadow or a pigeon, 
It lew beyond you but wasn’t afraid 
(You were afraid), it remained a shade 
That your hands went into like this dew. 
You didn’t catch that one; it caught you, 
Timothy thought as the evening bore 
Down in darkness; and old and sore 
He jiggled across the veranda floor 
Out of sight, and shut the door. 
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Tail Piece 


All that’s left of Timothy Dexter 

Are scrubby violets that never throve. 
All that’s left of Jonathan Plummer 
Is long grass in a locust grove: 

Dexter under a tall cracked stone, 
Plummer beneath a small whole stone, 
Lord and Laureate lie alone. 


Though near rest Mr. and Mrs, Dexter 
It’s a hundred years since Timothy vexed her. 
Fall is winter, spring is summer, 
Solitary sleeps Jonathan Plummer. 
Gone—the horses cream and white 
Which once were Timothy’s delight; 
All the statues in his Park 

Lie muffled in forgotten dark; 

And Jonathan whose holy rhymes 
Are moldier even than his times 
Slumbers in penitential rot 

And knows it not. 


Dexter’s pride in power and fame, 
Plummer’s heaven-sent love and shame: 
These now are grass, a name, a name, 
And are the same. 


The arrogant and gilded Lord 

Who strutted out his tasselled way, 

His foul-breathed solemn Laureate 

Who shone within the Dexter ray— 
These, the sharpster, the parsley-crowned 
Poet, share forgetting ground, 

Immortal and profound. 


The Bard who sang Magnificat 
To Timothy Dexter and to God, 
$ And his bastard aristocrat 

—& , Who said to man /’m what I am, 
’ 3 Are part of Massachusetts sod 

t,4 Within the breast of Abraham. 


















































We Go Native 
A New England Village Winter is A Strain, 


A Joy, An Adventure and A Test 


mM. WIFE AND I SPENT last winter in 
a small New England town. We had 
to make a decision last fall when we found 
that there were no positions open in my 
profession. We could borrow on our in- 
surance or sell our few investments and 
move to a city apartment; or we could re- 
main solvent. We decided to save money 
and risk being ruined in mind and body by 
the experience. But our friends told us not 
to stay in Ridgeford all winter; they said 
we would go native and be lost forever as 
intelligent and genial members of society. 

Many other couples have lived all win- 
ter in a small northern town; yet I have 
never seen a candid, unemotional account 
of their conflict with the details of realistic 
living and the mental effects experienced. 
Too many exiles have been Sensitive Souls 
who lived in complete disregard of cold 
rooms, frozen plumbing and lack of agree- 
able social contacts. If these sordid details 
were mentioned it was in a tone of utter de- 
tachment from things that savored not of 
the spirit. But my wife and I are not vic- 
tims of sensibility or super-intellects; we 
are common, earthbound people who are 
afflicted with physical pains and prejudices 
and influenced by external realities and 
changes in our social and mental life. 

Ridgeford Street where we lived was 
not Craigenputtock or Byrd’s lonely hut. 
Three-fourths of the fifty houses were 
closed for the winter, but we had a garage, 
two churches, a chain store, a doctor, a 
minister and a plumber. A trunk line high- 
way passed our door, and busses were fre- 
quent. Small cities were within a dozen 
miles, and two larger ones were an hour 
and a half’s drive away. The store was 
modern and well stocked. Our milk was 


delivered every morning and the fish ped- 
dler and the oil truck called once a week. 
My car was stored for the winter, but we 
needed very little that we we could not buy 
in the village. Our problems were of the 
household and our own mental reactions. 


Heat Is The First Problem 


I insist that any account of rural winter 
living starts with the question of heat. 
Keeping warm is not a detail or part of the 
routine; it is a basic concept, an inexorable 
demand for satisfaction of an instinct. Un- 
til the thermometer reaches sixty-five de- 
grees we merely exist in angry rebellion 
against everything. 

You must realize that an eighteenth cen- 
tury house, however beautiful it is, prob- 
ably does not have insulated walls, tight 
doors and windows, or central heating. 
Two houses on the street had furnaces, but 
the rest of us relied on stoves. The older 
people still used wood or coal; most of the 
others had oil stoves. “A roaring fire in 
the great open fireplace” is supposed to be 
the accompaniment of the romantic coun- 
try life, but the sensible board up the fire- 
place for the winter. Some of our friends 
opened their house for the winter, and sen- 
timent demanded a huge yule log. We 
thought we could sit in front of its “cheery 
flames” and see pictures, but the damned 
thing only scorched our faces. Next day 
portable oil stoves were used. 

Every door in our house had huge cracks 
under it; every window was a ventilating 
system in itself. We stuffed rags in cracks 
and piled rugs everywhere, and still our 
feet were cold. No one need ever fear 
death from any fumes while living in an 
old New England house; and I know why 

















my ancestors did not open their windows— 
they did not fear air for they had enough 
already. However, we managed to keep 
one huge living room and a kitchen at sev- 
enty, and the water did not freeze in our 
sleeping chamber. But the bathroom, on 
the north side of the house, had to be closed 
for the winter. The consequent change 
in our habits was but one of the realities 
the romanticists do not mention. 


Just LIVING Takes Time 


Our life was uneventful and yet full of 
absorbing details. Read The Magic 
Mountain or Admiral Byrd’s account of 
his solitary life and see how time can 
shorten; how petty details of living can 
absorb one’s attention and become vital and 
significant. Although my wife and I were 
not confronted with an actual struggle for 
existence, we were busy with our program 
of details. It was time-consuming, and we 
were in constant danger of being conquered 
by external reality and of enjoying our 
slavery. 

After breakfast at about eight, I did a 
few chores and started writing or typing. 
My wife did her housekeeping, worked on 
her hooked rugs, or read. Ten forty-five 
found me at the post office for a few min- 
utes of gossip before the mail was sorted. 
Then more work until the noon meal. Rest 
for an hour and then work or reading, or 
a walk until four and tea. After supper 
came the terrible trio of commentators: 
Thomas, Hill and Carter. More work, in- 
terrupted by the evening paper which came 
a little after eight. Between nine and ten 
we heated the soapstones and put them in 
the bed. We were asleep by eleven. 

Besides the radio news and the men I 
have mentioned we listened regularly to all 
the opera and symphonies possible. And in 
preparation for certain phenomena of cause 
and effect I must confess that we also tuned 
in on Bernie, Cantor, Burns and Allen, 
Winchell and Major Bowes. We avoided 
as we would the plague every village 


drama, continued story and voice of expe- 
rience or culture. It is obvious that any 
work we did was frequently interrupted 
by the radio, but we were slaves to it most 
of the time. 

Certain regular and anticipated events 
were the Tuesday and Saturday trips to the 
library, the arrival of fish, eggs and oil, and 
the Saturday shopping. Every other week 
my wife attended a benefit whist, and the 
Home Economics Club each month. 


Three Guests In One Winter 


I must confess that we were not sociable 
and gregarious. We could and did talk 
about books and all theoretical subjects 
with one other marooned couple, but a visit 
to them twice per week was sufficient. We 
had three people “in for a meal” in the 
whole winter. My wife “dropped in” fre- 
quently on two old ladies who were living 
alone, but they were not part of her real 
life. If we called on the other year-round 
inhabitants they would have been surprised 
and probably bored. They were friendly, 
but their own lives claimed them as ours 
did us. The doctor and his wife were as 
unsociable as we were, and the ministerial 
couple viewed us with alarm. Inevitably 


and through definite choice we relied on 
our mutual life and our own thoughts. Now 
for the evils and benefits of this life. 

I cannot see that my wife and I are any 
more irritable, or any less so, than before 
the departure of our friends deprived us 











of our accustomed social life. We scolded 
each other then in a semi-serious way, and 
we do so now. Substituting an oil stove 
for a garden as a subject for controversy 
is, after all, not a significant change. And 
I do not think we are in danger of becoming 
soured because we had to endure certain 
minor inconveniences. Both of us were in 
the World War; I as a soldier, my wife as 
a nurse, and we are not easily convinced 
that realistic details are important. I be- 
lieve we arrived at Spring with the tempers, 
neither improved nor made worse, that we 
started with. 

Most of us have heard of the horrors of 
“going native,” that fatal malady that in- 
fects people who live in the country. Ap- 
parently the sufferers fail to recognize the 
worth and even sacredness of certain stand- 
ards of civilized life. The men do not 
put on coats when they eat; the women 
neglect to get weekly beauty treatments, 
and both forget their social station and con- 
sort with the “natives.” In the final stages 
the men wear felt boots, the women are 
addicted to cotton stockings, and they are 
reluctant to participate in the annual Vil- 
lage Improvement orgy. “Going native” 
can be thought of as merely doing as you 
damn-well-please or as a direct insult to 
the amenities of gracious living. 

As I have said, we did not visit the local 
farmers and mechanics. The danger for 
us was from a lapse into what our friends 
think is a semi-barbarous way of life. One 
Sunday in early Spring I caught a week-end 
visitor looking sorrowfully at my old walk- 
ing shoes and heavy sweat shirt. I am 
pretty sure that she reported that the 
“Websters were slipping.” Yet my wife 
and I do not think we are degenerating; in 
fact, we believe our present state is one of 
improvement, of some slight relief from 
the odium of bourgeois timidity. 

Both of us continued our habits of per- 
sonal cleanliness, and it was easier than 
you would think. A laundry called for 
our heavy washing, and hot water and soap 


took care of the rest and ourselves. But 
never again am I going to worry about 
what my neighbors think of my attire as 
long as it is not redolent and immodest. 
Probably they’ll say that I’ve lost my last 
remaining pride, but the truth is, [ve 





H. Waters 
learned that clothing is worn and not wor- 


shipped. I read that before in Swift and 
Carlyle, but a New England winter made 
me see its truth. 

We are also thoroughgoing pragmatists 
now. The thing that works, that helps us, 
is the thing that counts. If felt boots keep 
my feet warm I wear them; if Cantor 
makes us laugh and the Reverend So-and- 
So bores us—why then the pop-eyed He- 
brew is our man. Preconceived notions of 
what is gracious, beautiful and acceptable 
had had a pretty stern test by May, and the 
minor refinements were pretty generally 
frost-bitten. 


The Civilized Minority 


We shall certainly never again be as tol- 
erant of social artificialities as we once 
were. It will be hard to convince us that 
eating in the kitchen is a misdemeanor, es- 
pecially when that room is the sunniest 
and has the best view of the garden. Our 
refusal to do things because the crowd is 
doing them will be blamed on our terrible 
winter experience. Even in five months 
we learned that very few obligations are 
binding unless they are approved by your 
own mind. Already we are rejoicing in 
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our release from certain aspects of living 
like the civilized majority. 

My wife and I are going to be harder- 
minded, less sympathetic with mental or 
physical malingering; more ready to say 
“why don’t you snap out of it.” We had 
a very easy test as far as hardships are con- 
cerned, but we know that the worth-while 
human mind has far more resiliency than 
it suspects. I am afraid that we are going 
to be caustic when Mrs. Blank complains 
because her maid is unsatisfactory, or Mrs. 
Jones tells us how her social duties wore 
her out. Yet I believe we'll be better 
neighbors to old and lonesome people who 
really need help, for we can distinguish 
between neurotic whining and genuine suf- 
fering. 

I cannot see that “going native” has hurt 
our minds. Perhaps we do use them fewer 
hours than we did in the city, for we do not 
have the same opportunities for those po- 
litely intellectual conversations we once 
adored as evidences of our serious think- 
ing. We also feel that any book or any 
piece of work should be dropped so we 
can hear Gracie Allen, and of course we 
realize that soapstones are more significant 
than symphonies. This absorption in 
amusement and house-hold deprived us of 
many hours of intellectual labor and self- 
improvement; still I find myself writing 
steadily, and my wife’s critical judgment 
is better than ever. Apparently we have 
eliminated the border-line mental life; we 
are now genuinely thoughtful or complete- 
ly mundane and foolish. 

Although I find myself working fitfully, 
picking up a book or doing some trivial 
thing after a few minutes of concentration, 
yet I think clearly as far as I can judge. 
Since September I have written eight arti- 
cles and a novel, read a lot of trash, lis- 
tened to the radio for hours, and slept more 
than the orthodox eight hours. I believe 
that I am also beginning to rely upon my 
own ideas for the serious thinking that all 
must do or rot mentally. 















































I Discover My Mind 


When I was teaching I thought that I 
should read what other men said; now I 
want to say something myself. For relax- 
ation I read Wodehouse and mystery and 
adventure stories, and my heavy tomes are 
gathering dust in a cold room. Going na- 
tive has released me from the task of ac- 
quiring knowledge second-hand; I am now 
forced to find out what is in my own mind. 
Perhaps I am deluded in thinking my own 
ideas are worth a damn, but I am having a 
lot of fun, and I am no longer dependent 
upon a library for mental stimulation. All 
men who read other men should be sent to 
stay ina New England village for a winter. 
A dictionary would be their sole reference 
volume, and the books in the local library 
would have to suffice for amusement. Only 
dead souls could keep from pounding the 
typewriter to bits in an effort to say some- 
thing. 

I cannot speak for my wife, but appar- 
ently she is happy in her release from mass 
living. Instead of small apartments she 
has a house of her own, and no longer does 
she have to conform to Faculty Women 
standards. Her self-expression may take 
the form of designing hooked rugs, knit- 
ting, reading and criticising my work, but 
it is as productive as anything I do and she 
is more contented than ever before. She 
too has found a compensatory inner 
strength. 

I have said nothing about all the con- 
ventional delights enjoyed by “lovers of 
the winter months” and the appreciators 
of dear, crisp winter days. I suppose I 
should be deeper-chested, more sensitive 
to nature, and of course a lover of our four- 
footed friends. 

We were in no better and no worse health 
than we were in the city. Certain beauti- 
ful aspects of winter pleased us, but we pre- 
ferred a mild, even sloppy day, to the “ting- 
ling cold” of zero. We observed a few 
squirrels, sparrows and blue jays, and I 
thrilled at the sight of the first crow. Of 





































course the air is clear if the sun shines, but 
it needs more than that to give me beauti- 
ful thoughts. Neither did I gather any 
material for familiar essays about my 
quaint and picturesque neighbors. I was 
not quite ready to investigate our local 
scandals, and I have lived in Ridgeford so 
long that I cannot even recognize a “charac- 
ter” when I see one; in fact, I have gone 
native so thoroughly that I fear me that I 
can never write about our local Seth Parkers 
and Cap’n Eri’s. Some day I do hope to 
write an authentic novel of New England 
rural life, but I must wait until I am more 
of anative than Il am now. You see I only 
spent the first eighteen years of my life 
here and have been coming back for sum- 
mers since. 

And yet, although my wife and I found 
a new mental strength here in Ridgeford, 
we hope we shall never have to spend an- 
other winter here. This paradox needs ex- 
planation. We have become more self-re- 
liant and have revaluated many aspects of 
life. I have turned to my own thoughts 
and found delight in them. Yet there is 
one great inconvenience and two mental 
dangers that make us hesitate before repeat- 
ing our experiment. 

First of all, it is no fun to live in zero 
weather in an old house. It can be done, 
but you often wish the builders had known 
about modern insulation. Even if my wife 
and I are hardy souls, we see no reason why 
we should torture ourselves: We do not 
mind going native, but we prefer to do it in 
a climate that is less rigorous. 

The details of mere existence might be- 
come too important. I could easily become 
“chore-conscious” and believe that the 
eight-ten mail must be met even if I were 
in the midst of important work. This set 











routine of sacred minor duties might even- 
tually turn us into those village putterers- 
about who have no time for anything but 
“things that must be done.” A friend of 
mine is like that. He is busy from early 
morning until late at night keeping house, 
and his wife measures time by the sequence 
of chores. We do not wish to become such 
slaves, and, as I have said, there are already 
signs that we are allowing chores to become 
a release and an excuse. 

Perhaps we could resist the menace of 
chore-consciousness and then the problem 
would be to keep from a deadening of fe- 
brile introspection that would ruin my 
creative work and my wife’s peace of mind. 
For I know that I am not genuine enough 
to build something great out of the mor- 
bidity that may follow our present delight 
in individualistic living and thinking. 

This winter will always be a pleasant 
memory. We lived by ourselves; dis- 
covered new possibilities in each other and 
in ourselves. It has been good to know that 
we have resources we never suspected we 
could draw upon. I recommend a New 
England village winter to anyone who feels 
that he should test himself. He should 
not be afraid of going native—it will do 
him good to forget the minor social graces. 
If he is like one of those mythical English- 
men who dress for dinner even in the wilds 
of Africa or Canada, the chances are that 
he will do little mental work; but if he, and 
his wife, are pragmatists and have not be- 
come addled by too much reading of ro- 
mantic stories of the dear countryside they 
will benefit by the experience. Now that 
the summer colonists are back they may 
tell the new native that he has sadly 
changed, but he will know that he is a saner 
man than he was before. 
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Connecticut's 
Rotten Boroughs 


A Connecticut Yankee Protests 
Against the Unjust System of 
Representation inA Corrupt State 


by Henry W. Lawrence 


[. Is THIs YEAR that the following con- 
versation is supposed to have taken place 
between that exalted Indian potentate, the 
Rajah of Herods, and a plain speaking Connec- 
ticut Yankee, Selectman of a town which need 
not here be mentioned. The Rajah was con- 
templating the introduction of some measures of 
democracy into his ancient realm, and he had 
come to the United States to study modern de- 
mocratic government in the land of its birth. 
ee 6 © 6 As we eavesdrop into that 
conversation, the Selectman has just been liken- 
ing Connecticut’s town representation to the 
rotten borough system of early 19th century 
England. 

“But surely you have nothing like that here!” 
exclaimed the Indian prince. 

“You'll be surprised, Rajah, to learn what a 
neat little copy of that unwholesome system we 
have right here today in Connecticut,” rejoined 
his preceptor in Yankee politics. 

“But are they really so important, these de- 
caying towns?” asked the prince. “Do they, after 
all, make your representation unequal and un- 
fair?” 

Instead of replying at once to this question, 
the Selectman reached into his coat pocket and 
hauled forth a notebook. 

Opening it, he leafed over page after page of 
figures jotted down; then said: “If you have a 
good hearty appetite for facts, I can show you 
in less than five minutes that this misrepresen- 
tative system of ours makes a roaring farce out 





of democracy in Connecticut, with the city voter 
playing the role of easy mark.” 

“T should be much interested to hear those 
facts,” was the reply. 

“Then you shall have them, good and 
plenty,” replied the Yankee sharply; “and if 
I soon begin to shout them at you and to grow 
red in the face, don’t be alarmed. It’s hard for 
me to keep cool and look pleasant when I have 
to admit that democracy is being stabbed in the 
back by those who pretend to be its friends. They 
profess to revere the deeds of the founders and 
to support the good traditions of a splendid past; 
then, ignorantly perhaps, they flout the just 
principles of representation with which Con- 
necticut started. Our earliest charter of liberties, 
the Fundamental Orders of 1639, clearly up- 
holds those principles, in the following insuff- 
ciently advertised words: 

“Tt is ordered, sentenced, and decreed that 
Windsor, Hartford, and Wethersfield shall have 
power, each Town to send four of their Free- 
men as their deputies to every General Court; 
and whatsoever other Towns shall be hereafter 
added to this Jurisdiction, they shall send so 
many deputies as the Court shall judge meet, 
a reasonable proportion to the number of Free- 
men that are in the said Towns.’ ” 

“How important this matter of fair represen- 
tation is to the rights of citizens is easy enough 
to see,” continued the Selectman, “if you just 
stop and think about it for a minute. No law can 
be enacted in Connecticut unless it has been ap- 
proved by both houses of the Legislature. If 
the control of either house is taken away from 
the people, they have lost their power to make 
laws; that is, if a clear majority of the voters 
can not elect a majority in each house of the 
Legislature, then the first essential of all demo- 
cratic government, namely, majority rule, is 
destroyed. Now, behold the situation today in 
Connecticut. 

“The denials of equal representation in elect- 
ing our upper house, the Senate, are relatively 
mild and harmless, when compared with the 
blood-curdling enormities of iniquity that every- 





































































where mark the elections to the lower house, 
the House of Representatives. Hence, we shall 
consider only the latter henceforth. 

“A majority of the members of our House of 
Representatives can be chosen by less than 8% 
of the population! It gets worse, too, year by 
year. In 1920, it was 7.4%. Think of it!” the 
Selectman roared, “92% of the inhabitants of 
this state may unite in desiring the passage of 
a law, and a measley 89% can prevent its passage. 
This tiny minority can say to all the rest of the 
state ‘So you want that law, do you? Well, we 
don’t care for that law, so you can’t have it. 
And you’d better not make any disrespectful re- 
marks about us and our small town tyranny, 
either, or we’ll punish you by blocking some 
more legislation that you need!” 

“There must be some mistake about this,” 
protested the Indian ruler. “Is it certain that 
these figures you have given me are altogether 
accurate?” 

“Not a shadow of a doubt as to their accu- 
racy,” was the retort. “And another absurdity 
of this iniquitous old system is that it causes us 
to have nearly fifty-seven varieties of political 
citizenship here in Connecticut.” 


All Men Are Created Equal 


“How can that be?” inquired the Rajah. 
“Does not your immortal Declaration of In- 
dependence say that all men are created equal?” 

“Tt says too that ‘governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed, ” 
replied the Selectman, “but that doesn’t apply 
to Connecticut today. It ought to read, for us, 
‘governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of 8% of the governed!’ ” 

“But what has all this to do with the fifty- 
seven varieties of political citizenship you were 
just now announcing?” inquired the prince. 

“They’re the cause of it all,” exclaimed the 
other. “Of course we all try to be 100% Ameri- 
cans, but when it comes to our political citizen- 
ship here in Connecticut, our percentages range 
from 8 to 6100.” 

“T wish I could know what it is that you are 
talking about,” protested the puzzled foreigner. 

“You shall,” said the Yankee, abruptly. “It’s 
the same old iniquity we’ve been discussing: the 
denial to the overwhelming majority of their 
fundamental right to control lawmaking; and 
the way it’s done is by allowing to certain 
favored citizens a voting power enormously 
greater than that which all the others enjoy. 
What do you think of a democracy (that’s what 
some people still have the nerve to call it!), 
in which the vote of one citizen, in helping to 





elect the House of Representatives, is worth 837 
times as much as the vote of another citizen, just 
because the latter happens to live in a great 
city and the former in a decadent hamlet!” 

“Are you sure about these shocking figures?” 
demanded the stranger. “And can you name the 
actual towns to which they apply?” 

“You bet I am and can,” was the inelegant 
answer. “The towns I had in mind were Union 
and Hartford. The citizen of Union has more 
than 61 times as much voting power as he de- 
serves; the citizen of Hartford has less than 
1-13 as much as a fair deal would give him. The 
ratio of iniquity between these two, therefore, 
is a little more than 61 times 13; the exact figure 
is 837. Just think of having a franchise worth 
837 times that of a fellow citizen! This being a 
voter in a tiny town is a career all by itself; out 
in ‘the great open spaces’? where a man’s not 
only a man but also a small army of votes, and 
correspondingly beloved by the powers that 
need votes.” 

“Just what do you mean,” inquired the In- 
dian, “when you say ‘as much voting power as 
he deserves,’ or ‘as a fair deal would give 
him?? ” 

“T mean,” answered the other, “the amount 
of voting power he would have if Connecticut 
were divided into approximately equal electoral 
districts. The state’s population, 1,606,903, di- 
vided by the number of members in the House 
of Representatives, 267, would give the normal 
number of inhabitants for each electoral district, 
6,018. As it is now, we have, for each represen- 
tative, 98 inhabitants in Union and 82,036 in 
Hartford.” 

“But these are, of course, the most extreme 
cases,” the Rajah objected. “It is surely not so 
bad as this in general?” 
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Unfairness of Representation 


“On the contrary, it is the general unfairness 
of representation that is far more dangerous than 
these striking particular cases,” retorted the Se- 
lectman, hotly. “Our system seems to regard 
anybody who lives in a city of over 10,000 in- 
habitants as a menace to society, who must be 
held in check by the superior wisdom and virtue 
of the dweller in those sparsely settled, or 
largely abandoned, regions where less than 1,- 
000 inhabitants are contained in an entire town. 
If you can stand a few more statistics,” he added, 
fishing another notebook out of his pocket, “I’ll 
prove it to you.” 

“I am far from being tired of figures which 
are so full of information,” was the gracious 
reply. 
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“Then here goes,” said the Yankee teacher of 
civics, glancing over his notes. “According to 
the 1930 federal census, there are 37 towns in 
this state with less than 1,000 inhabitants each, 
and 32 towns with more than 10,000 each. Now 
I’m going to compare,” he continued, “the ratio 
of representation allowed to these two groups 
of towns; that it, the number of inhabitants it 
takes for each representative in the lower house 
of the legislature. For brevity’s sake we’ll call 
the towns with more than 10,000 inhabitants the 
big towns, and those with less than 1,000 the 
little towns. Now the ratio of representation 
for the little towns is 437; that is, they have one 
representative in the House for every 437 of 
their population. But for the big towns, ah, what 
a difference.” 

“How great is that difference?” the prince 
inquired eagerly. 

“The big towns must have,” continued the 
teacher, slowly, “for each representative in the 
House, more than 44 times as many inhabitants 
as the little towns are required to have; not 437, 
but 19,535. Under our present iniquitous ar- 
rangement,” he went on, beginning to shout the 
disgraceful facts in his angry excitement, “the 
average little-town citizen gets over 14 times as 
much voting power as he deserves. He is a kind 
of 1400% citizen, in his special voting privi- 
leges. The big-town citizen, on the other hand, 
has less than 1-3 the voting power he deserves, 
and might be called a 30% citizen. Taken all 
together, these big towns contain 77.8% of the 
state’s population, but they elect only 24% of 
the members of its House of Representatives. 
The little towns contain 1.3% of the state’s 
population, yet they elect 18.3% of the mem- 
bers of its House of Representatives. That is 
to say, less than 5% in House membership is 
all the advantage that this urban 77.8% of the 
state’s inhabitants enjoys over this rural 1.3%.” 

The Rajah stood silent and thoughtful for 
a moment; then ventured to ask: “What do the 
supporters of this system have to say in its de- 
fence? Surely they must have reasons for want- 
ing it to continue.” 

Twaddle and Humbug 


“They have, but they don’t usually mention 
them in public,” was the quick response. “The 
arguments they offer publicly are mostly twad- 
dle and humbug, it seems to me, though prob- 
ably some of those who use them are sincere 
enough in their undemocratic fears. They say, 
for instance, that the crowded living conditions 
in our great cities tend to deprave their residents 
and to disqualify them for worthy citizenship; 





















































hence the control of our state government must 
be kept out of slum hands, at any cost of principle. 
Sounds as though we had the problems of New 
York City, Philadelphia, and Chicago on our 
hands, doesn’t it? But the facts are that Con- 
necticut has no city of over 200,000 population, 
only three with over 100,000, and but ten with 
over 30,000; and it is hard for me to see why 
the dwellers in such small cities should be neces- 
sarily more wicked or less intelligent than the 
dwellers on a farm.” 

“Do the defenders offer no better reasons 
than this?” inquired the Rajah, in quiet amaze- 
ment. 

“]?1] mention two or three more,” replied 
the Selectman, “and you can judge for yourself 
whether they are better or worse. To make them 
brief, I'll state each reason in the fewest pos- 
sible words, and likewise a reply to it. 

“(1) Reason: The rights of the cities are safe- 
guarded in the Senate. 

Reply: Safeguarded against what? 
Against progressive change, perhaps, which the 
cities want, but not against conservative stagna- 
tion, which the cities are seeking to escape. 

“(2) Reason: If the rotten borough privileges 
of the small towns in the House of Representa- 
tives were taken away, they would be wholly at 
the mercy of the cities. 

Reply: That is a 92% majority would 
be able to rule an 8% minority. This is the very 
essence of democratic government, and im- 
measurably better than that the 8% minority 
should be able constantly to thwart the 92% 
majority.” 

“The reasons seem to be growing no better,” 
interrupted the Rajah, wearily. “Instead of 
hearing more of them, I should prefer to know 
what you are going to do about your rotten 
borough system. Since I must leave you now 
almost immediately, will you not tell me in a 
few words how you expect to get rid of it?” 

“We're going to advertise it,” replied the 
Yankee Selectman, grimly. “We'll try to make 
every man, woman, and child in Connecticut 
painfully aware of the disgraceful facts about 
their state government; that its system of repre- 
sentation is outrageously unjust. We’ll endeavor 
to let the other forty-seven states know that, 
although Connecticut is corrupt, she is not con- 
tented with her corruption. Thus we’ll put to 
the test our faith in democracy and our firm 
belief that the people of this state, when aroused 
by a full knowledge of the facts, will revolt 
against small-town tyranny and set up majority 
rule!” 


Three Hundred 
Years Late 


by Rowena Morse 


= BAY STATE PURITANS strove to 
get along with God even if they did not use 
much tact in dealing with their fellow citi- 
zens. They thought they understood how 
to prepare for citizenship in a Country 
where crowns are golden and harps thrum- 
med but to fit into the landscape of a con- 
tinent peopled by wearers of feathers and 
players of tom-toms was not so easy. If 
they had provided soap boxes for their Reds 
and conventions for their redskins they 
would have saved themselves a lot of 
trouble. And they would have saved for 
themselves one of the most progressive 
thinkers in the New World, Roger Wil- 
liams. 

Massachusetts’ top-notch expatriate 
landed on Nantasket Beach February 5, 
1631. Cold and cheerless it must have 
been, though not as cold as the atmosphere 
he was to encounter later. Baedekers had 
not attained their circulation peak or Wil- 
liams would never have chosen Boston for 
his home. For his ideas were more in har- 
mony with the Separatists of Plymouth 
Rock than with the Puritans of Boston and 
Salem. 

At Boston Master Williams refused an 
offer to preach because he was unwilling 
to minister to’ “an unseparated people.” 
Eased out of that town, he went to Salem 
and later to Plymouth. In 1633 he was 
recalled to Salem as pastor of the wig-wam- 
shaped meeting house from which smoke 
escaped through a hole in the roof. 

The psalms of the Lord Brethren were 
soon cut short by his talking points: that 
the magistrates had no right to administer 
oaths to “unregenerate man” and that King 
Charles should not dispose of the Indians’ 
land. His devoted following made him 
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seem still more like Public Enemy Number 
One to the uneasy magistrates. They put 
their pious pates together and Rogers was 
out of the Salem picture. They voted to 
“enlarge” him out of Massachusetts Bay. 


Mary Williams—Unsung 


Word that he was to be deported reached 
Williams who took the precaution to slip 
out of Salem three days before the emigra- 
tion agents knocked at his door. On the 
inside of that door stood one of history’s 
forgotten women, Mistress Mary Wil- 
liams. 

Her bid for marriage to Roger was re- 
ceived after he had tried in vain to enter 
the family of his patron, Sir Edward Coke, 
by union with the latter’s niece, Miss Jane 
Whalley. This lady came to New Eng- 
land later as the wife of another clergy- 
man, but did not like the country well 
enough to stay. Mistress Williams, how- 
ever, had sporting blood; she never turned 
her back on her adopted country, and she 
weathered the rigors of Williams’ wife- 
hood well. 

She indicated “Mary Williams” on 
paper by means of a little cross. But if 
she couldn’t write her own name she could 
think her own thoughts. While her hus- 
band was taking the affirmative side of a 
debate with John Cotton on the veiling of 
women in the meeting house, she attended 
services without the garment in question. 
And when his views no longer allowed him 
to “fellowship” with the Salem church 
members, his wife continued to take com- 
munion with them. 

This was the woman who opened the 
door to the pre-Ellis Islanders and told 
them that she was alone with her babies. 
She may not have added that her spouse 
was on his way to the happier hunting 
grounds of the Narragansetts. 


Motor Route No. | 


During the next few years so many Mas- 
sachusetts outcasts brought up at Roger 
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Williams’ Providence door that the trail 
he had blazed through the wilderness in 
1636 became a well-worn path, the foun- 
dation for Massachusetts motor route num- 
ber one. William Blackstone, Anne 
Hutchinson, Mary Dyer, Quakers, Jews, 
anybody who failed to see eye to eye 
with the godly gentlemen of the Bay State, 
took refuge with Williams. He was the 
heart and soul of Providence Plantations 
and its largest landowner. 

It is any wonder that the three hundredth 
birthday party of Little Rhody is built 
round the story of this one man, America’s 
first lover of the under dog? If Massa- 
chusetts feels a little shamefaced at the 
honor accorded a man who might well have 
been her own, the smallest state in the 
union is in a position to pat herself on the 
back for having had more foresight than 
her neighbor. Under Boston’s golden dome 
legislation has been enacted to blot out the 
sins of Roger Williams and welcome him 
back to the Commonwealth. But the state 
is just three hundred years too late in wish- 
ing to do him honor. The time to have 
made him welcome and to have rendered 
itself secure was in the early days of the 
colony. 


Massachusetts Lost Him 


Had Roger Williams been allowed to 
stay in Massachusetts he would have al- 
tered the course of its history. Its annals 
would have been less bloody, its theocracy 
less despotic. Had Mistress Mary con- 
tinued to polish the tiny window panes in 
Salem’s “Witch House” they would never 
have become Judge Curwen’s to look 
through. He might even have lost his 
chance to preside at a witchcraft trial. 

From Williams’ friendship with the 
Indians, Rhode Island owes its origin. If 
he and the Narragansetts had not succeed- 
ed in maintaining the settlement, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut would have 
carved up the territory for themselves. 


Thus, by ousting this “divinely mad man,” 
Massachusetts unwittingly defined her own 
southern border. 

Because Williams had the confidence 
of the red men he patched up many a quar- 
rel between them and the whites. In Mas- 
sachusetts he might have shown the Lord 
Brethren that even if the Bible did give 
them authority for massacres, good judg- 
ment might not always dictate them. If 
more men had, like John Eliot, been read- 
ers of his Indian dictionary, the first printed 
in any language, their need of gunpowder 
would have been less. “Manurashunnaua- 
mauto” (“Let us make a good fire”) the 
white might have cried to the red, and bid- 
den them sit down to a peace pipe. 

“Roger Williams was a business man,” 
Mr. Horace Belcher, secretary of the 
Rhode Island Tercentenary Commission, 
said recently. “He made one hundred 
pounds the first year his trading post was 
in operation. That was good money for 
those days.” 

But business acumen is not what makes 
Williams stand out head and shoulders 
above the rest of the colonists. Neither is 
it his prowess “at the How (hoe) and at the 
Oar for bread.” He is remembered as the 
country’s first social worker, its first lexi- 
cographer, and the founder of the first 
state on the face of the globe to insist that 
Church and State be independent of each 
other. He was a potent force in the form- 
ation of America. The imprint he left 
upon the state of his adoption is one that 
Massachusetts might well covet. 











































The Kick in 
Economizing 


It’s Fun Saving Pennies on Fords 
and Stamps, Overcoats and Golf 
Balls 


Anonymous 


x FEW YEARS AGO I WROTE an article on how 
to make an automobile last longer. That showed 
a singular lack of perspicacity on my part. What 
the public was interested in, at the time, was more 
and bigger cars. The one-car family was growing 
into the two and three-car family. The happy 
manufacturers planned to supply a car for every 
purse and person, with really snappy drivers 
having different cars for different moods. 

To “get a new car” was the big idea. Nor was 
this confined to the rich—unless one subscribed 
to the then prevalent belief that poverty had 
departed from America for ever. 

Unfortunately, I had supposed the manufac- 
turers would be interested in advertising the 
longevity of their cars. On the contrary, had I 
described how quickly their cars would wear out 
and give an excuse for buying a new one, they 
would have been more enthusiastic. I soon 
learned I might as well save postage as try to 
sell an article on any phase of economizing. 

All this was before the bottom fell out of the 
world. Of late, from the number of men who 
have lost their handsome houses and their 
blooded horses, their gorgeous motors and their 
expensive wives, economy is no longer the de- 
spised subject it used to be. 

Economizing is an art that can be cultivated— 
as I, a born spendthrift, have proved. It is no 
more difficult than astronomy, and is certainly 
as well worth while. Of its two forms, the lower 
consists in simply doing without. When neces- 
sity drives, anyone can practice this. The higher 
form consists, not in going without the com- 
forts and conveniences to which one has been 
accustomed, but in obtaining them for a frac- 
tion of what they formerly cost. To illustrate: 

Golf and motor cars are reckoned fairly ex- 
pensive. The lack of them would lessen the 
satisfaction of living for many people. Some 
years ago I considered it impossible to play golf 


without a caddie, without new seventy-five cent 
balls, and without a large collection of clubs, 
frequently augmented. I would have been the 
first to fall for a “matched set,” at seventy-five 
dollars, had the club-makers of my youth been 
clever enough to think of it. My golf justified 
the assertion that it was a rich man’s game. 

Today I know that, except for club dues, it 
can be made the cheapest of outdoor sports: 
cheaper than tennis or fishing or shooting or rid- 
ing—or even than smoking. It was not chance 
that made the Scotch pick on golf. 

Ouimet once wrote that after a ball had been 
used for eighteen holes, it was useless for further 
play. For Ouimet it may be useless, but I can- 
not discover that my game or that of the average 
player is appreciably affected by using old balls. 

One summer in Pwllheli, Wales, I entered 
the local tournament, and from Monday morn- 
ing till Thursday night dubbed along, losing 
three or four new balls every day, and finishing 
nowhere. Came Friday’s dawn and in disgust 
I teed off with an old battered “Why Not” 
which had been kicking around the bottom of 
my bag for months. That day and the next I 
won the handicap thirty-six hole medal play, 
and the mixed foursome, while the sweepstakes 
—without which no British tournament would 
be complete—paid all our club dues for the 
summer. 


New Balls For Old 


Old balls can be bought for five to ten cents 
apiece. Give them a coat of enamel by rolling 
them between the palms, and you are outfitted 
for the season at the cost of a couple of dollars. 
Losing a ball becomes almost a pleasure. 

As for caddies, I find I can play as well with 
five clubs as with fifteen—and when I cannot 
carry five clubs myself, it will be time for me to 
stop altogether. 

I do not even have broken shafts replaced by 
new ones. By accident, one summer up in a 
Canadian village, remote from all club-makers, 
I discovered that a splintered shaft, glued and 
wrapped with adhesive tape, played as well as 
ever. While in the matter of new clubs—no mat- 
ter how alluring they may be—I have finally 
learned that it is the man behind the clubs who 
makes the shot. 

Club dues, of course, cannot be avoided. Yet 
even here opportunities for economy present 
themselves. The club nearest us in summer costs 
$150 for the season. Another a few miles away 
costs $15. It is not so good, but in these times .. . 
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Of recent years I have been blessed by not 
having to reside in a large city. Spending the 
summers in the northern country, and the win- 
ters in the south, a motor car is a necessity even 
more than a pleasure. Traveling by motor for 
two costs not more than a quarter of what it 
would by rail. One year I kept an accurate ac- 
count of the saving in railroad, taxi and street- 
car fare and the saving was amazing. 

A pragmatic philosopher has announced that 
the only way to drive a car with any degree of 
satisfaction is never to keep an account of the 
expense. My experience is the opposite. Our car 
(one of the cheapest) is of the vintage of ?27. 
The past year was its ninth of operation. We 
were obliged to travel 8,580 miles between Wis- 
consin, New Hampshire and Virginia. It was the 
most expensive year for repairs and replace- 
ments: I had pretty much everything about its 
innards renewed or revamped. The total run- 
ning expense (exclusive of license, insurance, 
and garage) was $227.03, of which more than 
half was for repairs and replacements. Even so 
it only cost 2%4c a mile, and it now runs more 
smoothly, after 70,000 miles, than it did the 
first year I got it—due to a magical system of 
balancing lugs on the rims, only perfected in the 
last few years. And I don’t see any repairs left 
to be made the coming year, unless it drops 
apart like the one hoss shay. 


He Keeps His Car Seven Years 


With hardly an exception, motorists will tell 
you that after a few years a car costs so much 
for repairs and replacements that it is more 
economical to trade it in for a new one. In mere 
dollars and cents I feel convinced that it pays to 
keep a car for seven or more years, if you treat 
it fairly; though I don’t deny that the luscious 
young models that appear each year make my 
wish-bone fairly ache. 

But if you are trying to do it on the cheap, 
you must do more than “keep” your car. If it 
stays outdoors most of the time, as mine does, 
you must paint the top twice a year, and the 
whole body once a year: a quart of enamel and a 
day’s work. The running-board will begin to 
wear, and to curl up at the edges, from the sun. 
Had I known as much in the beginning as I do 
now, I could have prevented this by painting 
the tread when I did the top. The garage man 
wanted several dollars to fix up the running- 
board. I restored it to respectability by tacking 
a rubber stair-tread from the five-’n-ten over 


the worn spot, and painting the whole running- 
board with a couple of coats of top-dressing. 
In spite of the nudists, clothing is still a neces- 
sity. To most of mankind it is also a pleasure. 
It is a fertile field for the practice of economics. 
Eight years ago there arose a discussion in 
the family as to the amount I spent on clothes 
—I maintaining that I was admirably economi- 
cal, while my wife declared I was extravagant. 
To settle the matter, from that time on I kept 
count of every penny spent on every kind of 
clothing, hats, shoes, ties, socks, underclothes. 
Now I am a fairly good dresser. Formerly I 
got my suits from Davies & Son in London and 
from Christie’s in Edinburgh, arguing that the 
length of time I wore my clothes more than 
made up for the initial expense. Be that as it 
may, the last eight years my total expenditure 
was $374.48, an average of $46.81 a year. It 
is true that I began my eight year plan well 
stocked, and that at present my wardrobe is far 
less plentiful. Still I am convinced that I could 
go for the rest of my life on a hundred dollars 
a year and never be run in for indecent exposure. 
The well spoken-of Stitch-in-time doubtless 
refers to clothing. If a man learns to take certain 
of these stitches himself, he will experience a 
sense of freedom and independence such as he 
could never imagine when he depended on 
tailors and womenfolk. If you rely on others, 
you are apt to put them off, while if you do them 
yourself, they are done on the instant need of 
things. Take golf stockings: they last me in- 
definitely, though I can go through a pair in a 
month. The parts that wear out, fortunately, do 
not show, and I have become the world’s cham- 
pion heavy-weight rough-and-tumble darner. 
Fine invisible darning I leave to my betters, but 
for able-bodied, catch-as-catch-can darning, 
making the stockings thicker and heavier and 
stouter than they ever were, I acknowledge no 
peer. By the time I have worn a pair of golf 
stockings for a season they possess a strength 
and solidity which their manufacturers never 
dreamed of. To be sure my wife blushes for me 
whenever I go to try on a pair of golf shoes, 
but there is not a shoeclerk living before whom 
I quail. 


He Sews His Own 


As to buttons, they used to be like the mys- 
teries of Isis to me. I thought only women or 
supermen could attach them. Then one day in 
the New Forest I watched a tailor sew on a 
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button, and from that minute I have been a new 
man. And when I sew on a button I know that 
that garment will go to its doom in the rag-bag 
before the button will come off. If the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company knew me, it 
would discard Gibraltar and use one of my but- 
tons as its emblem of solidity. 

There was a hard struggle before I was per- 
mitted to mend in peace. My wife had the old- 
fashioned idea that it was unmanly to handle a 
needle, and only dogged determination and a 
certain amount of surreptitiousness enabled me 
to carry the day. She did not become really re- 
conciled to the idea until she saw one of the 
greatest statesmen of Europe carrying his sew- 
ing kit and making minor repairs himself. 

As for shoe-soles I used to go through them 
as if they were paper. Once when I was a boy 
I went up and down Pike’s Peak in what I was 
told was record time. There was no carriage road 
then, only a rough and rocky trail. I got back to 
the hotel in Manitou Springs with a brand-new 
pair of soles worn through. For the last two 
years I have spent only an occasional dime for 
a pair of stick~*em-on rubber soles. Moreover 
these make every pair of shoes suitable for golf 
—no small advantage when traveling. 

Even oiling .a typewriter ribbon, after it 
begins to get faint, will make it last twice as 
long. 


He Saves Two Cents 


And since Uncle Sam inflated the price of 
postage I do most of my correspondence on post- 
cards. 190 words of single-space typewriting is 
as much as one ought to inflict on any friend in 
these crowded times. 

These are a few of the penny-saving dodges, 
each insignificant in itself, which amount to a 
considerable sum in the aggregate. Economizing 
can assume the fascination of a sport. Each new 
trick marks one point gained against Bogey Man 
Depression. I have learned to find an exhilara- 
tion in saving a dime comparable to the thrill 
I used to get out of wasting a dollar. 

If I speak on this subject with a tone of au- 
thority it is because the depression hit me several 
years in advance of the rest of humanity. I am 
an expert, addressing neophytes. And my ex- 
perience was gained in the hard school before 
29 when it was unfashionable to be poor—when 
the economizer was looked upon as a tightwad. 




































Youth Hostels: 
What, Where, Why 


Over the Hills and Far Away is 
Within Reach of Everybody 


by Helen Conley 


The expression “Youth Hostels” has come 
into general usage in the past few years. What 
are they, where are they, why have they been 
so successful? T he triangular red, white and blue 
AYH sign (American Youth Hostel) means 
little to the passing motorist but a great deal 
to the young hiker. In an age of speed, material- 
ism and machines, this interest in simplicity, out- 
doors and self-reliance is significant and encour- 
aging. The material from which the following 
account is drawn was contributed by the secre- 
tary of Isabel and Monroe Smith who brought 
Youth Hostels to New England. Additional in- 
formation may be obtained at National AYH 
Headquarters, Northfield, Mass.—T he Editors. 


= THE WELCOME, the fire, the cot, 
the cheer to be found at every AYH sign in 
New England is the dream of a German school- 
master. Because of him, young people of all 
nations, here and abroad, walk together in Nor- 
way, Austria, Vermont, learning, laughing, stor- 
ing up energy, observing, making friends. 

About twenty-seven years ago Richard Schirr- 
mann, a young school teacher in Altena, a West- 
phalian industrial town, grieved over the starved 
lives of the factory children he taught and stud- 
ied how to nourish them. If only they could see 
a bit of the world beyond the path connecting 
home, factory and school—if only there were 
simple inns where young people could stay over- 
night, where sturdy hiking clothes would be the 
badge of entrance, where the young travelers 
could wait on themselves and cook their own 
food. The very fibre of their lives would be 
changed. 

- He made overnight arrangements with 
friendly farmers and opened the attic of his 
schoolhouse for other classes to use, with sleep- 
ing and cooking facilities provided. 

In 1907 the first youth hostel opened in the 
romantic old castle, Burg Altena, high on its 
wooded hill above the city. Its purpose—the 
ideal of all hosteling—was to allow youth a 
safe, inexpensive way of travel. 

He hiked and biked with them, no less active 




















































then he is today, when he bicycles 100 kilo- 
meters a day with American college boys every 
summer. Strong himself, he saw his boys and 
girls grown brown and sturdy as they used the 
first unpretentious hostels he made available for 
them. Strong not only in body, but in mind and 
spirit. Each left behind him the artificial stan- 
dards of civilization and retained the more 
fundamental human values of sharing his 
strength and carrying his share. Comradeship 
was necessary to the success of groups adventur- 
ing. If the groups included boys and girls of 
antagonistic nations, those enmities would break 
down in the rhythm of life on the trail. 


To Help All 


Leaders from other countries came to Rich- 
ard Shirrmann to ask his help and advice in 
starting national hostels of their own and a con- 
stitution was adopted describing the aim of the 
hostels as follows: 

To help all, but especially young people, to 
a greater knowledge, use and love of the country- 
side, and to make available to them the cultural 
and educational benefits of travel, particularly 
by providing for them Hostels, foot paths and 
bicycle trails; and for this end to assist all or- 
ganizations whose programs include outdoor ac- 
tivities and the need of inexpensive travel accom- 
modations by furnishing for their use the Youth 
Hostel facilities in all countries of the world, 
the only limitations thereon being adherence to 
a friendly and simple mode of living. 

Today each German school child gives one 
cent yearly to support his hostels. In Czecko- 
slavakia, high school graduation requirements 
now include travel through the hostels for forty 
days with a teacher and school group. On these 
trips the class learns more than facts regarding 
industrial systems, or geology or botany; they 
learn to live together, to be tolerant and helpful. 
They learn the fundamental lessons of econo- 
mics—handling their own finances, making the 
budget meet the day’s needs. 

A Boy Scout executive, Monroe Smith, and 
his wife Isabel Bacheler Smith, Girl Scout lead- 
er, realized the need for such a facility in Amer- 
ica. Parents, leaders, young people came to them 
from time to time, asking “Isn’t there an in- 
expensive way of outdoor travel?” And Amer- 
ica had none. Then they heard of Europe’s youth 
hostels. In the summer of 1933, they took a 
group of boys and girls to Europe to travel by 
hostel as an international friendship project un- 
der the direction of Columbia University. They 





met Richard Schirrmann at Altena, talking with 
him as they walked through the gardens of the 
old castle. The simplicity of his dress, the blue 
Bavarian jacket with its brass buttons and his 
short trousers, the clarity and decision of his 
manner, his friendliness with the boys and girls 
who came to stay at the hostel, charmed them 
both. After the boys and girls were taken home, 
they attended the International Youth Hostel 
Conference in Godesburg as his guests and were 
commissioned to start a Youth Hostel Associa- 
tion in America. 

Unlike older pioneers, they had a land of 
machines and haste and cities to tell about ad- 
venture and simple ways. Furthermore, Euro- 
pean and American leaders voiced the usual 
viewpoint regarding youth. American young- 
sters, said they, are spoiled through and through 
with cars, movies, drinking, dancing, money, 
clothes; they won’t be even a little bit interested. 


Something Real 


They were wrong! As one girl who had tried 
movies and dancing and speed and found them 
rather empty exclaimed after her first AYH 
trip, “At last I’ve found something real!” A 
Boston newsboy saved his pennies and pedalled 
to the White Mountains on a borrowed bicycle. 
“T never knew a mountain from a hill until 
now” he said wonderingly. A mother and her 
daughter took an AYH trip together. “Would 
you mind if I call you by your first name until 
we get home,” said the child shyly, “we don’t 
seem like mother and child now—we seem like 
friends!” 

Thanks to the Monroe Smiths, New England 
has its northern loop of hostels established 
through the Green and White Mountains with 
chains to feed it from the south. The hostels are 
visited by skiers who want short weekends and 
hikers who want two-month trips. Membership 
goes to those of any age who like hosteling for 
themselves and others and passes give member- 
ship privileges the world over, with overnights 
of never more than twenty-five cents and often 
less, particularly in Europe. 

Hostelers here and abroad are greeted by 
hospitable houseparents who have scoured up 
the barn loft and set up beds and bunks (sepa- 
rate bunks and washrooms for boys and girls), 
improvised a kitchen, and secured interest and 
support from local committees representing the 
community’s leading organizations. No pass has 
ever been taken away for misbehavior in New 
England though houseparents have that privil- 
ege. There’s something about hosteling that 



























makes you want to behave and the few rules 
of the road and the hostels are easy to keep. 


No Smoking 


For one thing hostelers do not smoke or drink. 
Most of the hostels are on farms where fire 
protection is slight and the fire danger great. 
Not smoking therefore is more than a courtesy. 
Hostelers cook their own food and do their own 
cleaning up. Many parents would be amazed 
to see how efficient their sons and daughters 
really are with brooms, dustpans and dishmops. 
The hostel is theirs—they like making it tidy for 
the next fellow, for someone did the same for 
them. The motto is to leave each hostel better 
than one finds it. 

By common consent, 10 P.M. is bedtime 
after an evening’s games, folk dances and songs. 
Experienced travelers rise early, and get on 
their way at least by 9 A. M. when they must 
be out of the hostels. The minimum equipment 
gives the maximum distance and freedom. Into 
the knapsack go only necessities: table and light 
cooking utensils, extra sweaters and a rain coat; 


first aid and sewing kits; personal necessities 
and the sleeping sack. 

Reservations are made far enough in advance 
to receive answer from the houseparents if the 
hostel will be too full to keep them. On arrival, 
hostelers show their sleeping sacks (procurable 
at Headquarters for $1.00, $1.25 with case) and 
their passes. 


Hostels and Hugh Walpole 


Hugh Walpole once expressed a wish he 
knew to be impossible—that the leaders of un- 
friendly nations could be made to take a walk- 
ing trip through the hostels of their different 
lands. “That cannot be arranged, it seems,” he 
he added, “but perhaps something even more 
far-reaching is arranging itself—the youth of 
these nations are walking together!” 

One of the great advantages of travel was 
charmingly expressed by a young Polish violin- 
ist whom Isabel and Monroe Smith met last 
summer in a Norwegian hostel. “Leaving home 
makes home sweeter, the return dearer,” he 
said. “Only a wanderer truly loves his home!” 


Yankees in Washington 
Vil Allen T. Treadway of Massachusetts 


Al... T. Treapway oF STOCKBRIDGE, 
proprietor of the Red Lion Inn and Representa- 
tive in Congress of the First Massachusetts Dis- 
trict, is the soul of geniality. Whether you meet 
him as a publican or as a politician, you promptly 
discover that he is a glad-hander and a good 
mixer. Nor is there anything superficial about 
this heartiness; it is as intrinsic as it is exuberant. 
When Mr. Treadway says that it is a pleasure 
to meet you, a privilege to serve you, he means 
it. That is the way he looks at life. 

He is the Dean of Republicans in the House 
of Representatives, and the ranking member of 
the supremely important Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. This seniority entitles him to exception- 
ally fine quarters in the New House Office 
Building; and as he converses with a visitor, he 
rises, now and then, from behind his shining 
spacious desk, and paces up and down the floor 
in his sunny corner office, which is as neat as a 
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new pin, and tastefully furnished in navy-blue 
and mulberry. He rattles the keys and coins in 
his pockets; the Masonic emblem on his watch- 
chain jingles in unison; and the badge in his 
buttonhole gleams. Everything seems brisk and 
bright. It is strange, isn’t it, he says—asking a 
friendly question which makes you a partner in 
his theory, instead of issuing a formal state- 
ment—that so few hotel men go into politics? 
Considering that hotelkeeping represents the 
seventh largest gross business in the United 
States, you would think that more of them 
would take an active interest in legislation af- 
fecting that business, now wouldn’t you? Be- 
sides, they have such an excellent preparation 
for it, don’t they? Why, more political questions 
are thrashed out in the village inn and the coun- 
try store than any place else—at least in New 
England, and probably elsewhere too! A boy 
born and brought up in a hotel—as he was— 
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ought to absorb politics through the pores al- 
most! And the requirements of temperament as 
well as training for both occupations dovetail 
right into each other, as you might say! 

You agree with him as you listen; and as you 
regard Mr. Treadway—with a friendliness 
mounting to meet his own—you think of the 
phrase coined by Will Rogers about Ruth Bryan 
Owen: “Born to the purple of politics, looks it 
and acts it.” Mr. Treadway comes of fine old 
New England stock; the Allen in his name is a 
legacy from the great Ethan; and on both sides 
of his family, for three generations, his forebears 
have been innkeepers. It was in 1862 that the 
Red Lion Inn—a hostelry already famous in 
1773, when a mass meeting was held in it to 
protest against the enforced reception of Brit- 
ish goods—came into the hands of his grand- 
father; it had a mellow atmosphere and a great 
tradition at the time; but the present proprie- 
tor’s aunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Plumb, pro- 
ceeded to indulge it still further by outfitting it 
with furniture which they amassed through driv- 
ing around the countryside in a top-buggy, and 
ferreting out the discarded treasures that had 
been relegated to attics and even to barns in the 
vicinity. When the original inn was destroyed 
by fire in 1896, nearly all of this furniture was 
fortuitously rescued; and now, safely harbored 
in the new caravanserai which rose, phoenix-like 
—or perhaps in this case one should say lion- 
like! —from the ashes of the old, it forms a 
unique and priceless collection which Mr. Tread- 
way has made the subject of a delightful book- 
let, and which has been a source of admiration 
and pleasure to visitors from all over the world. 

After Allen Treadway graduated from Am- 
herst, he entered the employ of his uncle as a 
clerk; and it was at this period that the first 
political overtures were made to him. A group of 
his fellow townsmen approached him and asked 
him to run for the State legislature. Much flat- 
tered, the young man went proudly to Mr. 
Plumb with the good news. “Why, that’s fine, 
Allen, that’s very fine indeed,” Mr. Plumb re- 
sponded with the heartiness which is evidently 
a family characteristic. “But, of course, if you 
accept the offer and are elected, I shall have to 
get me a new clerk!” This put a new aspect on 
the matter. The emolument for public office was 
then, as it is now, very unsubstantial; and the 
promising clerk had a youthful wife and a brand 
new baby to support. So, for the moment, he 
withstood the temptation to widen the scope of 
his activities. Later on, however, when his finan- 
cial situation had become more stabilized, and 





he had learned to take his responsibilities as a 
married man less anxiously, the offer was re- 
newed and accepted. Mr. Treadway entered first 
the House and then the Senate of his native 
State, and eventually he became the presiding 
officer of the latter body. 

He tells an interesting story in connection 
with this: He had reason to believe that the 
Mayor of Northampton, one Calvin Coolidge, 
was casting covetous eyes on the presidency of 
the State Senate; and unwilling to seem unduly 
retentive of the prize place himself, Mr. Tread- 
way eventually went to wait upon Mr. Coolidge, 
to ascertain the extent of the Mayor’s eagerness. 
Mr. Coolidge heard him out, in characteristic 
noncommittal silence. Then he spoke, tersely, 
and to the point. “Some day I intend to be Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Senate,” he drawled. 
“But I’m not in any particular hurry. When you 
are through with it, just let me know.” 

Mr. Treadway did “let him know.” So the 
deed was done, and Mr. Treadway has never 
ceased to be a warm admirer of the man, who in 
due course, became not only President of the 
Massachusetts Senate, but President of the 
United States. In fact the slogan of “Coolidge 
economy” still rings agreeably in his ears. He 
believes in a protective tariff and a manufacturers’ 
excise tax—excluding a levy on clothing, food 
and medicine, and thus differentiating from the 
so-called processing tax—trather than in a “soak- 
the-rich” program as a means of recovery. He 
labors to the end of safeguarding New England 
and all its interests through the means which 
seem to him most sound. He permits himself 
few diversions: He plays a good game of bridge 
and a good game of golf; he has been intensively 
conpected with Masonry all his life, and is now 
one of the four active members in Massachusetts 
of the Supreme Council, Scottish Rite, North- 
ern Jurisdiction. But as he says himself, his 
“chief activity over a period of years has been 
politics.” It is probably in this concentration of 
interest that the secret of his supreme success 
lies. For—to quote again from Mr. Coolidge— 
“Tn politics there is no substitute for experience.” 
Mr. Treadway has had experience, long, wide 
and varied. It began in the days when he sat 
as a boy by the hearth in the old Red Lion Inn, 
listening to the solons of Stockbridge, as they 
discussed the affairs of nations; it has continued 
to the present day when he sits, in his position 
of well-earned seniority, on the Ways and 
Means Committee. Mr. Treadway has profited 
by this experience. So have all his constituents. 
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THE LACE TRIMMED CONTRAS 


ies PEOPLE ARE NOW LIVING who 
can remember the fancy contras. ‘The 
dances didn’t survive. Nothing fancy ever 
does. But, in their day, like those burnt- 
wood handkerchief boxes and gilded cat- 
tails which gathered dust in the parlor cor- 
ner, they were quite something. 

Ima gine a polka or waltz in contra dance 
formation! Especially in favor in the 
more sophisticated ball rooms of New Eng- 
land, they were once necessities on every 
formal dance program. We are indebted 
to England for a few of them, but the great 
majority are quite American. 

No music score was too hallowed, no 
composer was too noted to escape. As far 
as can be learned, every one of these post- 
graduate dances was originated by band or 
dancing masters. The zenith of their pop- 
ularity (the dances, not the masters) was 
reached in the eighteen sixties and seven- 
ties, although they did not die out com- 
pletely until much later. 

One of the most popular was the Jenny 
Lind Polka. The dedication is obvious and 
fitting, for was not everything from a bird 
cage bustle to a nickel cigar dedicated to 
the Swedish song-bird? 


JENNY LIND POLKA 
(Music same name) 
Form as for ordinary contra dance 


First two couples balance and turn 

First two couples polka down the center 

First couple up the outside, ladies’ side. Second couple 
polka up the gentlemen’s side at the same time 

Same two couples cross right hands half around 

Left hands back to place 

Half promenade 

Half right and left 


The Magnolia Waltz, later known as 
the Steamboat Waltz, was a favorite on the 
Mississippi side-wheelers. In fact, it origi- 
nated on a river boat, the steps having been 
worked out by one Robert Layden (of the 
Rhode Island Laydens) when he wasn’t 
in conference over the gambling table. 
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STEAMBOAT WALTZ 
(Music same name) 
Form as for contra dance 

First couple join hands and waltz down the outside 
Second couple waltz down the center at same time 
First couple up the center 
Second couple up the outside at same time 
First two couples balance; half right and left 
First two couples balance, Waltz around each other to place 
Repeat until all have done the figure. ‘Then all waltz 

while the music plays once through the tune. 


Described in the old dance books as the 
“Country Dance For All Times,” the 
Holly Berry enjoyed a brief whirl for about 
a half dozen seasons and then faded. Such 
are our prophets! 


THE HOLLY BERRY 
(Music—any galop) 
Arrange in two lines down the room, ladies on one side 
and gentlemen on the other. 

All forward and back 

All cross over 

Every two couples right hands half around 

Left hands back to places 

Head couples galop down the center and give right hands 

half around with the foot couple. Left hands back. 

Two top couples do likewise at the same time. 

The leading couple galop around the room followed in line 
by the rest until they come to the bottom of the 
dance, the other ladies and gentlemen arranging 
themselves on their own side. 

The head couple will now be at the bottom of the dance. 

The second couple do the same figures; and all the rest in 
succession until all have regained their original places. 

In advancing and retiring, use only a light easy walking 
step; and for the rest the galop. 


One of New England’s most famous 
teachers was the author of the following 
Polka Contra, which became the talk of 
Yankee dance society: 


POLKA CONTRA 
(Music—any Heel and Toe Polka) 

Stand in couples face to face down the room and hold your 
partner in open position. 

All balance twice and polka across, couples passing to right 
of each other 

All balance twice and polka back to place 

All ladies chain 

Two couples at top. polka around each other 

Same two couples polka down the center and take places at 
the foot 

Repeat until all. have gone down the center. 
remainder of the dance. 


All polka 


Hohnstock’s, Sultan, Cologne and Ba- 
den-Baden Polka Contras all had their fol- 
lowers in their heydey.. Hohnstock’s, 
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especially, was played and danced by every 
up and coming group throughout New 
England. 

Along with the later Waltz Quadrilles 
came the Waltz Contras—The Cinderella, 
Spanish, Hungarian, Steamboat, German 
and Silver Lake. This last bears a remark- 
able resemblance to the Irish Jig Twin Sis- 
ters. 


SILVER LAKE WALTZ 
(Music, same name) 
First and second ladies join hands and waltz across and 
back. 

Gentlemen single on the outside at the same time. 
First and second gentlemen join hands and waltz across 
and back. Ladies on the outside at same time. 

First couple waltz down the center and back 
First two couples waltz around each other to places 
Repeat until all are back in original places, 


We would like to thank the anonymous 
reader from Vermont who sent us the fol- 
lowing verse, taken “from a scrapbook in 


my family”: 


MONEY MUSK 
I recall the buxom girls that helped the boys— 
The nobler Helens of humbler Troys— 
As they stripped the husks with rustling fold 
From the eight-rowed corn, yellow as gold. 


By candlelight in pumpkin bowls, 
And the gleams that showed fantastic holes 
In the old lantern’s tattooed tin 


From the hermit glim set up within 


By the rarer light in girlish eyes 
As dark as wells, or blue as skies, 
1 hear the laugh when the ear is red, 
I see the blush with the forfeit paid. 


The cedar cakes with the ancient twist, 

The cider cup that the girls have kissed. 
And I see the fiddler through the dusk 

As he twangs the ghost of Money Musk. 


The boys and girls in a double row 
Wait face to face till the magic bow 
Shall whip the tune from the violin 
And the merry pulse of feet begin—Money Musk. 


In shirt of check and tallowed hair, 
The fiddler sits in the bulrush chair 

Like Moses basket stranded there 
On the brink of Father Nile. 


He feels the fiddle’s slender neck, 

Picks out the notes with thrum and check 
All ready! Now he gives the call, 

Cries, “Honor to the ladies! all” 
The jolly tides of laughter fall 

And ebb in a happy smile. 








D-o-w-n comes the bow on every string, 
“First couple join right hands and swing!” 
(As light as any bluebird’s wing) 
“Swing one and a half times round.” 
Whirls Mary Martin all in blue, 
Calico dress and stockings new, 
And tinted eyes that tell you true, 
Dance all to the merry sound. 
She flits about big Moses Brown 
Who holds her hands to keep her down, 
And thinks her hair a golden crown, 
And his heart turns over once! 
His cheek with Mary’s breath is wet, 
His heart makes one more somerset! 
He means to win the maiden yet, 
Alas, for the awkward dunce! 
“Your stoga boot has crushed my toe! 
I'd rather dance with one-legged Joe! 
You clumsy fellow.” “Pass below!” 
And the first pair dance apart. 
Then, “forward six!” advance, retreat, 
Like midges gay in a sunbeamed street. 
Tis Money Musk by merry feet, 
And Money Musk by heart. 
“Three-quarters round your partners swing! 
Across the set!” The rafters ring, 
The boys and girls have taken wing 
And have brought their roses out! 
"Tis “forward six” with dip and grace, 
“Right hand to partner! Swing to place!” 
With golden clouds of old point lace 
They bring the dance about. 
Then to the call “All right and left!” 
They swiftly weave the measure deft 
Across the woof in graceful weft, 
And Money Musk is done. 
Oh, dancers of the rustling husk 
Goodnight. Old friends, tis growing dusk. 
Goodnight for aye to Money Musk 
For the heavy march begun! 


NOTE: In the articles to follow, the 
authors will try to give a play-by-play de- 
scription of any dance asked for by Yankee 
readers, together with the music required 
for each dance. So, if you have any re- 
quests, send them in now while we are in 
the mood. 

And if there are any groups who might 
want to assemble for an evening’s instruc- 
tion in the A B C’s of country dancing, we 
would be glad to hear from them. 

Anp, if any of our readers can help us 
make up a list of the New England towns, 
where, weekly or every so often, country 
dances are held, we will be grateful as any- 
thing. 
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4. The Witter Brothers 


Bosc WITH THE SCIENTISTS, musicians, 
and men of affairs who are making good in New 
England should go representatives of the men 
who sell you that Windsor chair and get $.50 
for a box of assorted rusty nails. Auctioneers are 
an authentic part of the Yankee scene—an eco- 
nomic necessity and a contribution to the joy of 
living. They are our shrewdest judges of charac- 
ter and best psychologists; they know our weak- 
nesses and our prejudices as few other men do. 
When I see one making urbans and sophisticates 
laugh and buy at a country auction I am proud 
of the old Yankee stock. 

Al and Carl Witter live in Danielson, Con- 
necticut, and are famous all over Eastern Con- 
necticut and a lot of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. They sell real estate with genius and 
honesty, and Al is a famous judge and starter 
of harness races, and if you want a nice little 
2.10% pacer he’ll pick him up for you, but I 
always think of them as auctioneers. Every 
summer you hear folks say: “The Witters are 
having an auction over in Woodstock. I can’t 
afford to buy anything but let’s go.” So half 
the town goes, and when we come home our 
cars are full of things we bought. 

Carl Witter began working with his uncle, 
Riley Witter, a famous auctioneer; then Al 
joined him. Al doesn’t do quite as much actual 
talking; he tends more to the business end and 
sifts through the crowd stimulating bids. The 
two will sell anything from live stock and scrap 
iron to $1000 Heppelwhite tables, but I think 
they are at their best at the average antique 
sale, one where nothing goes for much over 
$100. They know their periods, men, woods, 
and values, and if you buy a chair as a genuine, 
antique you know it wasn’t made in Grand 
Rapids, Of course, if you take it “as is” and 
nothing guaranteed; why, that’s your look out. 
And Carl will make you pay just as much as 
he can; that in turn is his business. But you know 
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beforehand that the essentials of an honest trade 
are going to be respected at a “Witter Bros. 
auction.” 

The two of them are versatile at adapting 
themselves to audiences. At the sale of old stuff 
out on a farm they’ll put in a few earthy re- 
marks to please the farmers. When they have 
summer folks and dealers in front of them, their 
diction, jokes, and even accent change, and you 
should hear the broad “A” and impressive de- 
scriptions. But even with the notables of New 
England in the audience, Al and Carl can make 
them laugh. They know everyone, and you have 
to be prepared to have them call you by your 
first name if a little touch of friendly familiar- 
ity seems needed. And all the time they are 
watching the crowd and making it buy. 

Some day the phenomenally rapid flow of 
words a good auctioneer can keep up is going to 
be taken down; then and only then will the 
records of Yankee wit and keen psychology be 
complete. And the Witters should be the first 
ones studied. They are Yankees who know their 
people as few others do; they know how to make 
them laugh and buy, and that, my friends, is 
a hard task in New England. Auctioneers like 
the Witter Bros. are making good in New Eng- 
land in more than a commercial sense; they are 
doing a very difficult thing; namely, winning a 
battle of wits with other Yankees. They are not 
teachers, or lawyers, or scientists, and they have 
no impressive degrees; but they are practising 
psychologists with a lot of humor, and they con- 
tribute more than a little to the economic and 
mental life of the people who come to see if 
they can’t pick up cheap an oil stove or a maple 
four-poster. The seekers generally pay more 
than they expected for what they bought, but 
they go home chuckling over the way Carl or 
Al sold that old commode. Yes, the Witters are 
making good in New England by being an au- 
thentic part of their own land and people and 
knowing Yankees better than all the Harvard 
psychologists ever did. 
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Book Talk 


by Maude W. Schrader 


Mrs. Schrader will speak over Station WFEA Wednesday, 
July First at 5:30 P. M. 


The Heart of New England by A. Hyatt Verrill. (Dodd 
Mead $3) 


Visualize, if you will, the heart of New England and 
then trace from Barnet, Vermont to Saybrook, Connecti- 
cut and thence to the sea, the windings and tortuous curves 
of the Connecticut River. Sail down the river with this 
author and see for yourself the woodlands, the marshes, 
the tiny hamlets and the cities each reviving a folk tale 
or a bit of authentic history. The stories of salmon and 
shad seem like tall fish stories but are probably true; his 
descriptions of the horrors of Indian warfare and the dis- 
graceful incidents in which our ancestors took a major 
share we realize are true. The author points out our beauty 
spots and they come tumbling over each other as does the 
river, sometimes with a faint splash and again with a flood- 
like intensity. ‘The book is chatty and there is a fund of 
general knowledge, although there seems no particular pat- 
tern. “Round and about old Deerfield” is particularly 
well described showing its charming old New England 
atmosphere and bespeaks for the whole valley an impression 
of peace, security and restfulness. 


Nantucket: The Far-Away Island by William O. Stevens. 

(Dodd Mead $3) 

Another happily arranged and delightfully decorated 
book about this island which holds a continued fascination 
for writers and readers. For two hundred years this little 
harbor was “forested with the masts of whalers. Some- 
times along these wharves were packed as many as three 
hundred ships at a time.” The first part of the book deals 
with this past. Nantucket’s alumni, the old boys and 
girls, are so well drawn you feel their presence and their 
part in the history-making. ‘The second part of the book 
describes the old houses, historic shrines and Siasconset. 
At one time the oi] procured by these whalers illuminated 
the world. Today the greatest trade seems to be visitors. 
Guests will be well repaid in taking: the leisurely trip to 
the Far-Away Island and shall we repeat with the author, 
“May the advancing years find her increasingly serene and 


beautiful.” 


The Annals of the Grand Monadnock by Allen Chamber- 
lain. (Society for the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests. $3) 


No one in this present day has caught the spirit of 
Monadnock as has Mr. Chamberlain. Well known as a 
journalist, author and tramper, he has rediscovered the 
haunts of Channing, Emerson and Thoreau and re-inhabited 
them. Old photographs and maps enhance the value of 
the book. ‘The Pooles, Shattucks, Cutters and Annetts 
have a share in shaping the mountain history. The book 
has too much technical material, too much real history, to 
appeal to the casual reader, but the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Forests is to be congratulated in producing a book 
of this size and is to be highly commended in its choice 
of authorship. It is a colossal task, well done. It is rec- 









ommended to lovers of Monadnock in particular and lovers 
of the out-of-doors in general. 


More New Hampshire Folk Tales collected by Mrs. Moody 
P. Gore and Mrs. Guy E. Speare. (Compiled and pub- 
lished by Mrs. Speare, Plymouth, N. H.) 

To those who read the first little book of New Hamp- 
shire Folk tales the second volume will be of especial in- 
terest. The merit of the book is found in the selection 
and interpretation of these ancient stories. Citizens 
throughout the country wish to see this done in their own 
state and great credit must be given New Hampshire club 
women for their historic and civic pride in bringing to- 
gether these stories that would otherwise be lost to pos- 
terity. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Noah Webster: Schoolmaster to America by Harry R. War- 
fel. (Macmillan $3.50) 


A biography that reads like a novel. Webster’s Dic- 
tionary is a household word yet all too few know anything 
of its maker. The name of Noah Webster has frequently 
been confused with that of Daniel Webster and they were 
not even kinsmen. With the democratic and progressive 
temperament of a Connecticut Yankee he became our 
first nationalist and with scholarly treatment the author 
shows his three influences, his work, the government and 
the church. While spending twenty-eight years on his 
dictionary he also became known as a writer of pamphlets, 
a lecturer, composed a spelling book that was in use for a 
century and lent his aid to founding Amherst College 
“to check the progress of errors which are propagated from 
Cambridge.” Professor Warfel has made a living portrait 
and has critically appraised the years of effort expended 
and the sacrifices of family financially and socially, caused 
by, what was then, the “queerness of the man.” 


MYSTERY 


Three Died Beside the Marble Pool by Carl M. Chapin. 
(Crime Club. $2) 

A Vermont writer chooses a Vermont setting for this 
mystery which has more than the usual zip, more than the 
normal chasing about. It is good entertainment filled with 
ably handled dialogue and plenty of melodrama. The story 
is unique, centering about the immediately mysterious 
Marble Pool and utilizes the recent government gold con- 
fiscation as its chief source of evidence. There is a naive 
romance running through the book, which, unlike many 
mysteries does not exasperatingly clog up the machinery 
while the reader is breathlessly attempting to get to the 
solution of the whole business. 
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Here we are, settled in front of 
the blazing Franklin stove in the 
YANKEE Office, writing this for July. 
Outside it is as cold as a pawn-broker’s 
eye. First we toast this side and then 
that ‘side, like those wonderful shel- 
lacked chickens you see on rotisserie 
spits attended by starched chefs, or 
even like those sizzling lambs turned 
on a newly cut sapling by one of our 
New England Greek friends. Have 
you ever been to a barbecue, Greco, 
in Yankee setting? It’s really some- 
thing to see a group of blue noses 
eating sour spinach pie (tastes like old 
parchment lampshades) and drinking 
the triple-distilled wine; and more 
than something to see the dined and 
wined Puritan up on the hillside 
hand in hand with the Greek shout- 
ing and dancing to wild Carpathian 
Mountain music. 

We, also, have our own little food 
rites, which, though not so unbut- 
toned as the Greeks, have a certain 
indigenous quality of their own. One 
of them is described by Mr. Presby, 
of Lakeport, N. H., as a New Eng- 
land Institution, Hot and Crisp. 
Here is what he says: 

I don’t pretend to know who dis- 
covered the virtue of the fried clam 
or when; but I do think that pos- 
terity should be grateful enough to 
erect a lordly monument, a. testi- 
monial to The Unknown Clam-Fryer 
and to the succeeding generations of 
Clam-Fryers throughout: New Eng- 
land. 

I disagree that the clam is better 
steamed or in chowder; the taste is 
weakened because part of the clam 
goes into the surrounding liquor. In 
fried clams the taste is concentrated, 
since the moment the little animals 
touch the hot fat, the flavor is her- 
metically sealed. 

When buying fried clams remem- 
ber that you should not get them 
more than twenty-five miles from 
the coast. Those you buy inland are 
apt to be tasteless. Here is a scien- 
tific law, true in all cases: the flavor 
of fried clams is in inverse proportion 
to the square of the distance. from the 
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ocean to the place where they are 
fried. 

Possibly those on the non-fry side 
of the question first had them at some 
place in the hills, far away from the 
salt. Let them try again, where they 
can see the gulls wheeling against the 
blue sky and perhaps even sniff 
tarred rope and weathered wharves. 
Then they can be sure that the clams 
have been dug at the last low tide and 
popped fresh into the hot fat. And 
if they still disagree, Well. . . 

Now, just as with many other 
foods, there is a right and a wrong 
way to eat fried clams. A hearty, 
outdoor food, it of course defies fork 
or spoon. The correct procedure is 
about as follows: 

Get into your car, drive to the 
nearest beach and park beside the first 
good looking fried clam stand you 
find. Sit there for a while and draw 
in the clean, salt air. When your 
appetite is razor-edged with antici- 
pation, get out and buy as many 
clams as you think you can stow away. 
Be sure to get some paper napkins. 
Return to your car, spread a napkin 
over your lap. Put some clams on the 
napkin. When just the napkin and 
the box are left, sit back, relax and 
let your benevolence spread abroad. 

In all fairness, that scientific Jaw 
mentioned by Mr. Presby must really 
be amended a bit, because of.a letter 
from Dr. Harry Barnard of the Farm 
Chemurgic Council in. Dearborn, 
Michigan. Dr. Barnard, along with 
other exiled Yankees, lives at the inn 
and describes it as “utterly New Eng- 
landish. Even the music came out 
here from the Wayside Inn and the 
finest of New England sea food 
reaches us fourteen hours after it 
leaves the water.” We imagine that’s 
one place inland where the fried 
clams don’t taste like cork soaked in 
grease. 


For further variations on the clam 
theme, we have a couple of limer- 
icks (talking of limericks, you should 
see our file marked “L.” Never again 
will we look wistful!) a couple of 
limericks about clams. Maud Ham- 
ilton and her sister Etta, two home- 
sick New Hampshire-ites amid the 
alien corn of Brooklyn, sent in this 
one: 


A young fishing fella from Ponkapoag 
Sought daily the sea-going quahaug, 
And the wife of this guy 
Made chowder and pie 
And the .meal was topped off with 


some. good grog. 


And from Miss Elizabeth Young 
of Nashua, N. H.: 


Said a canny old Clam of Cotuit 
To his bubbling young son, “If you 
knew it 
Such breathing as that 
In this public mud flat 
Will bring you a day when you'll 
rue it!” 


And to counteract the idea that 
Miss Young is solely a limericker, we 
print the following verse: 


THE NATIVES 


They sweep up the village 
And prune ’round the green 
That summer may find them 
All spick-span and clean. 
They put on fresh ginghams 
And new over-alls; 

They pull out dimm’d albums, 
They dust parlor walls. 

For summer brings visitors— 
Strangers to meet 

At churches and picnics, 

In pathway and street. 

So New England towns 
Must be tidy and bright, 
And townspeople, -too, 
Should be civil, in spite 

Of the limited chances 
They’re granted to please, 
In the matter of cucumbers, 
Broilers and peas. 


It is almost an axiom that you can 
count on there being a family in 
every little hamlet, or hamlet’s ghost, 
whose doings and sayings sparkle up 
the life of the village and divert the 
neighborhood mind from an over- 
concern for potato bugs or dolorous 
thoughts on the poor maple crop. 
Probably if we just mentioned to you 
how nice it would be to have some 
such stories about Yankee families 
(no hints, of course), we would, in 
less time than that, be inundated. 

We have just such a family in our 
town (have you’). Some day their 
deeds and their wisdom, an accu- 
mulation of three or four generations, 
will make a fruitful record which will 
find its way into print when the last 
survivor is put to rest. The stories 
about them are the kind that “keep 
old men from their chimney corners 
and little children from their play.” 
Or, we might say, that “provide little 
children with play,” for we remember 
a birthday party we gave an eight- 
year-old once, at which we asked for 
a vote on what it would be the most 
fun to do. Toa man, the half-dozen 
little birthday celebrators agreed that 
nothing would be more fun than 


telling stories about the Blanks. The 








































































































stories went round and round (that 
awful expression) and everyone was 
a new one on us. We thought we 
knew them all. 


Just such a family must the Clarks 
be. Both Mrs. Page and Mrs. Dur- 
gin of Barrington, N. H., know them. 
Mrs. Page writes: 

Mrs. Clark lived several miles from 
the home of my grandparents. A 
series of revival meetings was being 
held evenings in the old meeting 
house on the hill. Mrs. Clark, want- 
ing to make a real trip, combining 
religion, gossip and a bit of trading 
at the grocery shop, left home soon 
after breakfast and after errands were 
done, went to Grandma’s about din- 
ner time. In those days, dinner was 
a mid-day meal. After spending 
the afternoon and having had early 
tea, she left for the sanctuary in order, 
as she said, “to get my soul a-workin’ 
good.” As she passed along the drive- 
way which led to the road, she 
chanced to observe Grandsir’s old 
white nag and, it being early autumn, 
flies were annoying the beast. The 
old woman, apt at illustrations as she 
always was, rose in meeting and said: 
“Brothers and sisters as 1 come down 
past Mr. Foss’ old white horse I seen 
him switching his tail to keep the 
flies off and just so should we, broth- 
ers and sisters, switch our tails, to 
keep the Devil off.” 


And Mrs. Durgin: 

One day Mrs. Seward of our town 
met Mrs. Clark and said to her, “I 
was at prayer meeting last night and 
heard you speak and you talked very 
nicely.” Mrs. Clark replied, “A 
compliment tends to quicken; I am 
going again tonight and will speak 
twice.” 

“A compliment tends to quicken” 
became quite a saying and it made 
a great impression on a young man 
in the town named Charles Caverno. 
He afterward became a prominent 
educator in the middle west and he 
said that expression of Mrs. Clark’s 
was quite a help to him in his work, 
especially in managing unruly boys. 

One big boy in particular was con- 
sidered very sulky and a hard grained 
fellow. One day, while looking over 
his writing, Mr. Caverno thought 
the sullen boy wrote a very fine hand. 
Mrs. Clark’s wisdom came to him 
and he said to the boy: “I see you 
write a splendid hand, better than 
I can. I wish you would enter the 
scholars’ names in the register for me 
because I want it to look especially 





well on examination day. And you 
might want to make daily records, 
too. It would take so much off my 
hands.” 

From then on the boy was as 
tractable a fellow as there was in 
school; and twenty years later when 
he.came to call on Mr. Caverno he 
presented himself as a gentleman, 
far up in the railway service. 

Mr. Clark was somewhat addicted 
to drink and when sailing three sheets 
to the wind, he would become very 
religious. He would get down on 
his knees and pray very loudly and 
his wife, after a time, would try to 
make him stop. But he would only 
get to his feet, and with his fist, 
knock his wife down and then go 
right on praying. 

One time Mary and Susan Durgin, 
after a stay in the city, visited prayer 
meeting in town. Their . dresses 
were a bit citified and better looking 
than their neighbors. Mrs. Clark 
rose in meeting and looked the girls 
over publicly and said: “Of all your 
getting, get wisdom.” 


At last, here is a non-New Hamp- 
shire limerick-maker. We were be- 
ginning to wonder if limericks were 
only a product of the granite soil but 
if the red shale of Connecticut can 
grow them, why not the dunes of 
Cape Cod? Well, there we go hint- 
ing again. These two were sent in 
by Mrs.. Ethel Axelby of the Public 
Library in West Hartford: 


A thief who once dwelt at Cos Cob 
Complained that the worst of his job 
Wasn’t working at night 
By inadequate light, 
But to think of new places to rob. 


Conservative people in Farmington 
Refraining from things that “are not 
done,” 
Tend often to move 
In a certain old groove 
And hence have no alarming fun. 


And again from West Hartford, 
from Mrs. Barbara Chapin Russell 
(sister to Carl Chapin—see Ladies 
Abhor Zoology and Three Died Be- 
side a Marble Pool) her first poem, 
which we think well expresses the 
plight of the non-greenhouse gard- 
ener: 

THINGS ’D LIKE TO KNOW 

Should all kinds of foses be pruned 
in the Spring? 

Do all flowers look best when set out 
in a ring? 








If someone would tell me I feel I 
could sing 
Of the joys of the Amateur 
Gardener. 
Why is it so hard to train porch 
vines across? 
Why, with weeds in your flower beds 
are you at a loss 
When you try to convince them 
which one is the boss, 
The weeds or the Amateur 
Gardener. 
Does the red of the Bee Balm look 
best all alone? 
Should the blue of Delphinium also 
be shown? 
Or would white Phlox between them 
help to atone 
For the taste of our Amateur 
Gardener. 
Are white and blue Violets better 
apart, 
So the white ones won’t steal the 
other’s blue heart? 
Tis problems like these you find at 
the start 
Of your life as an Amateur Gard- 
ener. 
Should moles tunnel your lawn what 
can you believe 
When the surest of methods to make 
the pests leave 
Is simply an ad that is framed to 
deceive 
The credulous Amateur Gard- 
ener. 
Are Poppies so very hard to transplant? 
Should flowers for table be cut on a 
slant? 
Would a home filled with water dis- 
courage an Ant? 
Yo! Ho! for the Amateur Gard- 
ener. 
They tell you your Pansies need a cool 
spot, 
And should not be placed where the 
sun is too hot, 
Yet they thrive where they shouldn’t. 
Now just what is what? 
Asks the desperate Amateur 
Gardener. 
When summer is gone and vou move 
back to town, 
Your troubles begin and you feel 
like a clown, 
Deciding which plants to pull up or 
cut down. 
O, pity the Amateur Gardener. 
When you try to raise flowers the 
best thing to do 
Is to love them, and hope that the 
sun, rain and dew 
Will counteract theories put in prac- 
tice by you 
And the rest of the Amateur 
Gardeners, 
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ordinance forbidding the use of bathtubs 
except on medical advice. 

Appropriately enough, the largest cod- 
fish ever caught in New England waters 
was landed off Massachusetts Bay. The 
211-pound catch was made in 1895. 

Getting married used to be accomplished 
for a song, or thereabouts. Once the town 









by Chester W. Walker 


For every New England Fact or Oddity submitted with fo", — will pay 25c. Address: Fact Editor, 
Yanke . #. 


‘ankee, Dublin, N. 
ieee. in 1845, actually passed an April 1, 1930 to January 1, 1935. 


New England’s most powerful light- 
house rays stream from Highland Light 
at North Truro, on Cape Cod. It sends 
out a four million candle power beam. The 
light itself stands 183 feet above the sea. 

On a statue of Horace Mann, father of 
New England’s high school system, in Bos- 
ton, one remarks another of those awkward 





performed that cere- 
mony for the sum of 
six cents. 

A party of French 
sailors are said to 
have mapped Ply- 
mouth harbor a quar- 
ter of a century before 
the Mayflower ever 
set sail. 

Worcester’s early 





clerk of Hartford, Vt., a 


That eminent scholar 
4 is referred to as Hor- 
r ace Man. It is not 
f known whether the 


; = id error was the work of 


the sculptor or that of 


a vandal. 
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= and irrevocable errors. 
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Harvard Uni- 
versity’s astronomical 
observatory, oddly 
enough, is in the town 














settlers, long before 
revolutionary days, re- 
lished an appointment 
to the rattlesnake-kill- 
ing committees. The 





groups, armed with | %& 
cudgels, devoted a full a 
day to the routing of E— 





of Harvard, Mass. 
We say oddly because 
the town possessed the 
name of Harvard long 
before there was any 
thought of locating 
the scientific station at 
the place ...it just 








the vipers. 

Widows and spinsters in many Massa- 
chusetts communities still have the privi- 
lege of claiming herring enough for their 
wants when these fish start their annual 
runs. 

Climbing the lofty Pilgrim monument 
at Provincetown, one notices fourteen stone 
markers, one from each county in the state 
of Massachusetts, and each the gift of its 
respective county. 

There is something to this Back-to-the- 
Land movement, after all . . . a total of 
81,000 persons returned to New England 
farms during the five-year period from 


happened to be the 
ideal site. 

Rhode Island’s controversy with the Bay 
State anent the best method of making 
clam chowder is, of course, right where it 
started and who shall say which tastes the 
best? But Little Rhody refused to take a 
back seat to her elder sister in the matter 
of whose waters yield the best swordfish. 
Block Island Summer colonists hold that 
the swordfish season cannot open until the 
first one has been landed off Narragansett 
Bay. 














ON $5,000 A YEAR 


For years he had lived at a cost of 
$20,000 a year. Fortunately he had not 
spent all he earned. He had been con- 
servative in handling his savings and 
prodigal in spending what he wanted to 
spend. His savings went into real estate, 
insurance, savings banks, cooperative banks, 
and a few stocks and bonds. At odd times 
he had also bought annuities when he had 
some unexpected windfall, or got a spe- 
cial job that paid him handsomely. 

But the time came when his big in- 
come dropped and he was dependent upon 
his income from savings. He might have 
been miserable. He might have continued 
to try to keep up with the Joneses. Instead, 
with wisdom, he sold his city home at 
much less than he had put into it, but he 
received enough to pay the cost of building 
a small, white colonial house on the side 
of a hill in New England. There, with- 
out servants, he and his wife seem to be 
enjoying life as much as they ever en- 
joyed it before. 

They keep a small car, have a good 
radio, subscribe to the best magazines, 
buy what books they want, work much in 
the open air, and have no regrets for the 
life they have left behind. They have 
been talking about buying one of those 
aerocars or land yachts in which later on 
they will tour the country, living simply 
and enjoying freedom from care and 
meaningless social engagements. 

On an income of about $100 a week 
they actually live far better than many 
millionaires. Certainly they have greater 
freedom, more peace of mind, and they 
waste no time at all damning the Adminis- 
tration at Washington. 


WHAT WE FIND IN DREAMS 


Most of us who go fishing, or who 
spend much time in the woods doing 
something else, do not go there solely 
for the fish we catch. There are intangible 





TRAVELING NEW ENGLAND TRAILS 


that 
Francis 


rewards 
Thomas 


mean even 


Woods 
thoughts in these verses: 


more to us. 


expresses our 
What substance lives in gypsy winds, 
What laughs patrol the bosky streams, 
What furled care, when day unbends, 
I find in dreams. 
What music from the throats of fields 
And humble-coated sparrow brims, 
What prisms ev’ry sun-shower yields, 
I find in dreams. 
What rhythm stirs the blue lagoon 
And painters find in forest themes, 
What roses paint the lips of June, 
I find in dreams. 


WHAT A NEW YORK GIRL FOUND 
IN THE COUNTRY 


Iris Irving worked in a New York City 
settlement house and was loved by Ted 
Vance, a successful newspaper reporter, 
who wanted to marry her. Her parents had 


deferred a had 
entered college. There had been no love 
in the Irving home and young Iris hated 


the very thought of marriage. She was 


Reno divorce until she 


also dissatisfied with life in the settlement 
house and Ted wanted her to give it up 
and let him take care of her. She had 
given the suggestion much thought. 

Just about that time one of her old 
friends, happily married to a young doctor 
practicing in London, returned to the 
United States to visit her father who kept 
a store in a small New England village. 
Iris, who had visited the place five years 
before, was asked to come once more as 
a guest. I have no intention of telling the 
rest of the story. If you want that you must 
turn to Marguerette Mooers Marshall’s 
new novel, The Golden Height, and get 
all the details of a wholesome romance. 

All I want to bring up for discussion 
at the moment is whether it would be 
possible for a small New York girl to 
earn her living as a laborer on a New Eng- 
land farm. Iris does just that. When she 


lost her settlement house job and was left 
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Photo by Clifford Scofield 

in the good old summer time — if it’s swimming you want, New England's seacoast and 
sea towns from down Maine, along New Hampshire, around the Cape, by Rhode Island, and 
in Connecticut—will suit the most particular. 
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|MAYFLOWER INN 
ON THE SEA 

| Martin Point, Friendship, Maine 
A Colonial residential Inn in one of the | 
most beautiful locations on the Maine coast 
| Delightful surroundings. Good food. Mod- 
ern accommodations for a few summer guests. 
Write for Information 














LAKE KEZAR_ 


Centre Lovell, Maine 


Lake Kezar, Centre Lovell, Maine, is 
described by many famous persons as one of 


the most beautiful lakes in the world It 
is nine miles long and nestles at the very 
edge of the White Mountains. 


There are a few choice summer estates and 


camps FOR SALE or RENT, as well as 
some highly desirable shore property on 
which to build your own summer camp 


We will be happy to explain this section or 

to show you about. Vrite us or visit us at 

any time at BROWN’S CAMPS, our Sport- 

ing Lodge on Lake Kezar. 

William and Harold Severance, Realtors 
Centre Lovell, Maine 

















LYNDONVILLE, VERMONT 


DARLING INN 


"A Gem In The Green” 


A Modern New England Hostelry 
of the Highest Standard 
Thomas E. Kane, Manager 
George B. Deyett, Ass't. Mgr. 
Excellent Cuisine 
Reasonable Rates — Fireproof 
Special Fall and Winter Rates 
to Week-End Parties 
+ On Route No. 5 








high and dry she took the first job of- 
fered and that happened to be the sort of 
job that only a husky young man could 
be expected to hold with success. 
Her Her 


got blistered. Insects bit her. Her em- 


muscles were tired. hands 
ployer’s wife wearied her with much talk. 
Ted Vance continued to pursue her. Dick 
Wheaton, a farm lad, also entered the 
lists. The old store keeper gave her good 
advice. But all the time I was reading 
the book I kept asking myself, “Would 
any city bred girl have the stamina, the 
courage, the adaptability to carry on all 
through the spring, summer and autumn, 
at the hardest kind of labor, with little 


or no time off?” I doubt it. 

Please read the book and tell me what 
you think, Tell me if you ever knew of 
a city girl who ever did anything like 
that. Iris certainly learned that only those 
succeed on New England farms who are 


workers and who refuse to surrender. 











PURE MAPLE SYRUP 
Mail Orders Filled 


GREATWOOD FARMS 
Plainfield, Vermont 

















CRAWFORD NOTCH 
within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating people 


return 


each summer 


to theCrawford House 


. at 


Crawford Notch, 


famous for its loca- 
tion, its clientele, its 


atmosphere 
service. Rates include 
room and meals, as 
low as $5.00 a day; 
with bath one person 
as low as $7, two per- 
sons as low as $12. 
Season, 
Sept. Booklet and di- 
agnosis of weekly and 
seasonal rates on re- 
quest. 


Barron Hotel Co, 
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RAWE " 


and its 


July, Aug., 


‘ORD HOUSE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WHY FARMERS POST THEIR 
LAND 


The farmer who puts up “No Trespas- 
sing” signs is not necessarily a mean cuss, 
He doubtless has good reasons for not 
wanting hunters and fishermen wandering 
around on his property. One farmer swore 
luridly when he found several cars parked 
in his hay field, with the growing grass 
all trampled down. Another found that 
campers had amused themselves by throw- 
ing hatchets at the trunks of his favorite 
pine trees in a beautiful growth near a 
trout pool. Bars have been let down and 
cattle allowed to wander into grain fields. 
Gates have been opened and left open. 
Fires have been started and forests de- 
stroyed. No wonder the land owner is 
getting peevish! 

Sportsmen who want to keep on en- 
joying the privileges (not the rights) of 
fishing and hunting on private property, 
will observe the following rules: 

1. Consider it a privilege to cross pri- 

vate land. 


i) 


Do not cross plowed fields or fields 

of standing hay or grain. 

3. Do not frighten or in any way in- 
jure live stock. 

4. Do not break or tear down fences. 

Do not leave gates or bars open if 

found closed. 

6. Keep away from all out-buildings. 

7. Do not cut down or injure any tree 
or natural fruit. 

8. BEWARE OF FIRE! 

9. Appreciate the PRIVILEGE that is 
yours—lest it be taken away from 
you. 

10. Report any violation of this code 


that comes to your attention—for 


the protection of the owner and for 
yourself, 

11. Join your local fish and game club 
and lend a hand in the movement for 
improving and retaining good fish- 
ing and hunting. 


Cambridge, Mass 
Dear Editors: 


YANKEE should be tickled red-white- 
and-blue by this praise from Mr. Henry L. 
Mencken: “I read your article on Cam- 
bridge with great delight. Incidentally, | 
was much pleased by the typographical ap- 
pearance of YANKEE. It shows a num- 
ber of really new ideas, and they are exe- 
cuted with great effect.’’ 


ARTHUR BLANCHARD 








the dublin shop 


old troy road 
dublin, new hampshire 


sportswear — gowns 
gifts — garden furniture 
Mrs. Herbert B. Shonk Mrs. George L. Foote 
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“THE BUCKSPORT HEN” 
When Harrie B. Coe, Maine’s popu- 


lar publicity man, was a mere office boy 
in the Maine Central, he cooperated with 
Chief Clerk Holman D. Waldron, to 
write most of the copy for “The Buck- 
sport Hen.” This was a paper started to 
popularize the Old Jed Prouty show, 
which starred Richard Golden in the gay 
nineties. Published in 1890 the paper bore 
an 1887 date, and ostensibly reported the 
activities of various characters in the play 
in their pre-Thespian days. 

The entire back page was given over to 
advertising Maine’s scenic attractions, and 
Harrie Coe writes that this was probably 
the first attempt to broadcast the story of 
Maine as a resort throughout the nation. 
The show was successful and is credited 
with making the longest single jump in 
theatrical history, leaving Portland, Maine, 
June 29, 1891, and arriving in Portland, 
Oregon, six days later. 

















To enjoy life in the country one does not need a multimillionaire’s estat Here is a simple 
farm house that has been re 1 expensively by } lel phia mntry lovers who were 
trained as archite Her William Shepard have spent their summers for several 





years 














( Continued) 





Real Estate, Reserts, Places to Dine, etc. 


FOR RENT—‘“Cape Cod” Cottage, Warner, N. 
H 9 rooms, furnished, electricity, water, wood 
stoves—One knotty-pine room, ideal for Tea 
house-—facing beautiful stream—suitable for ar- 
tist or writer. For appointment telephone Warner 
40—or write Vankee, Inc., care of D. E. B 
$50 monthly, $175 season 


FOODWARD, RESTWARD, HEALTHWARD, 
JOYWARD Hour, day or week—Tel. 21-12 
“HILLWARD,” Bradford, N. H., Route 114 


EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATE—from house 
lot to estate. Co-operating with the N. H. State 
Development Commission and New England Coun- 
cil Gilman C. Gunn, Realtor, 17 Roxbury St., 
Keene, N. H. 


FOR A DISTINCTIVELY DELICIOUS LUNCH 
OR DINNER, OR SUPPER, dine at the WIN- 
STON HOTEL, Newport, N. H. C, A. Franklin, 
Manager. 


GRANITE STATE CANDY SHOPPE. WHEN 
YOU’RE IN CONCORD, VISIT THE GRAN- 
ITE STATE CANDY SHOPPE, THE HOME 
OF HOME MADE CANDIES. Warren Street, 
Concord, N. H. 


SUNAPEE LAKE—NEWPORT, N. H. REG- 
IONS EDES INSURANCE AGENCY Dis- 
tinctive Yankee Real Estate Farms, Retail Stores, 
Modern City Apartments, Manufacturing Plants 
Hotels, Summer Residences. 





FOR SALE—EIGHT ROOM HOUSE on Dart- 
mouth College Highway—near East Lempster- 
FURNACE HEAT, WATER, ATTRACTIVE 
sROUNDS, TWENTY-FIVE ACRES OF LAND. 
EXCELLENT LOCATION FOR TEA ROOM or 
FILLING STATION JOHN L. DAME, Mem- 
ber, New Hampshire Real Estate Association, 
Inc., Newport, N. H. 


FOR RENT—JULY to SEPT. 15th—ATTRAC- 
rIVE EIGHT ROOM FURNISHED SUMMER 
HOME ON DARTMOUTH COLLEGE HIGH- 
WAY—OWNER, Chas. S. Abbott. East Lempster, 
N. H. Telephone Lempster 13-21. 





For the best TOASTED SANDWICH in_ town, 
LUNCH at ST. CLAIR CANDY SHOP—8 
PLEASANT STREET, CONCORD, NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 





the Sabine Farm 


In Alexandria, N. H., one-and-one-half 
miles from Bristol Village, four miles 


from Newfound Lake 


























Now Being Offered 
for $2,500 


































Old farmhouse built by my grandfather more than a cen- 
tury ago, thoroughly repaired and renovated. Partly furn- 
ished. Nine rooms with woodshed and garage. Fine en- 
closed garden with old-fashioned flowers. A bower of 
cinnamon roses planted by grandmother when she was 
married. 70 acres more or less, 60 of it in woodland. As 
long as | was able | occupied it summers and wrote of it in 


many of my writings as "the Sabine Farm." A fine chance 


to acquire a delightful summer home with a history. 


Address 


Fred Lewis Pattee 


BREADLOAF, VERMONT 

































You may think that no breaking waves dash high on the rockbound coast of 
Here is a big lake that has moods. 


saukee. But take a look at this picture. 


Photo by Walter R. Merryman 


Lake Winnipe- 














WHEN YOU BUY 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
REAL ESTATE 


You will find it to 
your advantage to 
purchase through a 
member of the 


New Hampshire 
Real Estate 
Association 


Members of this organ- 


ization concern them- 
selves with true state 
development. They op- 


erate under a rigid code 
of ethics. They conduct 
their businesses so that 
each customer becomes a 
link in an endless chain 
which will bring in still 
more customers. 


Send for a complete list of mem- 
bers. Then you may write to the 
members whose offices are in that 
part of the state in which you 
think you want to rent or own a 
home. 


CALVIN SARGENT, President 
New Hampshire Real Estate Ass’n 
NEW LONDON, NEW HAMP. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Scenically attractive offerings of 
estates, old farms, camps and shore 
where lake and mountains meet in 

the heart of New Hampshire. 


H. STEWART BOSSON, Inc. 
Meredith Neck, New Hampshire 





































SEND FOR CATALOG 
On New and Used 
DESKS, TABLES, CHAIRS, 
FILES, STORAGE CABINETS, 
SAFES — in fact, everything 
for the office 


L. J. PEABODY 


OFFICE FURNITURE CO. 
70 Pearl St. Boston, Mass. 











GARDEN NOVELTY - DAINTY GIFT 
5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 












WINTHROP PACKARD 
Washington St., Canton, Mass. 


Address to Apartment 1440 








Stained gelase 


J flowers lure ruby- 
VIG throated emerald 





Probably the only copy of “The Buck- 
sport Hen” is now owned by Mr. Coe. 
Maine’s leading theatrical center now is 
Herbert Swett’s justly famous Lakewood, 
near Skowhegan, sometimes called “Broad- 
way in Maine.” Other smaller companies 
have also become successful during re- 
cent years. 


IT’S FUN TO COAST DOWN HILL 


When you read this there may not be 
much snow around for you to use, but 
that need not prevent you from enjoying 
George Sumner Barton’s description of 
the fun he and his family had near their 
farm in Boylston, Massachusetts, not far 
from Worcester. 


“What fun we had yesterday, coasting 
down the hill in front of our house,” he 
writes. “A large flexible flyer easily ac- 
commodated the three 
daughter-in-law and myself. The snow 


children, my 
had packed down hard, frozen as smooth 
as glass, and the going was lightning fast. 
Being close to the ground on the sled, 
it doubtless seemed as though we were 
going faster than we really were, but I 
haven’t a doubt we were moving along at 
thirty-five to forty miles an hour on the 
steepest part of the hill. 


“As we bowled along, the sled ably 
piloted by the Mountain Man, the chil- 
dren swayed their bodies forward and 
back to make it go the faster, leaning first 
to the right and then to the left as we 
‘took’ the curves, the stone walls on either 
side of the road seemed a solid mass as 
we raced along. Before we realized it 
we had come to a stop on level ground 
and were pushing each other off into the 
snow piled high by the roadside. Then as 
we trudged back up the hill pulling the 
sled after us, laughing and throwing snow- 
balls at one another, the children’s faces 
fairly afire with the health giving fresh 
air, I mentally chalked up on the slate of 
country life one more mark on the credit 


side.” 


AND TO WATCH THE BIRDS 


“We're not quite so far advanced in 
bird lore. But we’re gaining and can eli- 
minate at a glance bluejays and Plymouth 
Rocks from the feathered flocks that peck 
at the seeds, suet, crumbs, and doughnuts 





tossed to them. 

















®now you 
can buy 


Che 
HERSEY 


























celebrated farm has 


this 


@ Since 1809 
been a landmark in New Hampshire’s Lake 
for the first 


Region. Now offered for sale 


time. 


e A sturdy farmhouse, built from timber 


cut on the farm, oak and pine, whose 
walls were “raised” by the neighbors in 
the fall of 1809. 

@ Numerous outbuildings, a barn, hen 


house and carriage sheds are adjacent to 
the main house, with 50 acres of land, 30 
»f which is a cleared field sloping to the 
Ideal land 


An extensive 


nearby woods. for vegetables, 


fruit and hay. wood lot is 


included of maple, beech and birch growth 


@ Situated on the summit of a hill, this 
of the 
Lake Winnepesaukee, with the 


property commands a view broad 
reaches of 
Belknap, Ossipee and Sandwich mountain 


ranges as a background The sunsets are 


superb from this beauty spot. 


of 


repair, and is arranged with four rooms on 


@ The main house is in a fine state 


each of the two lower floors, with an un- 


finished attic There is a huge central 


chimney with five fireplace outlets, typical 
of the olden days. 


@ The Hersey Farm is four miles from 
the town of Wolfeboro, which is a popular 
summer resort and also an ideal village to 
The entrance 


to the farm is by way of a hard surfaced 


live in throughout the year. 


road, always kept in good repair. 


@ The work of restoring this place will 
be very simple; the fundamentals are all 
here; a fine set of buildings, ample water, 
telephone and mail service, electricity (al- 
ready installed), a fine neighborhood and 
2 location unsurpassed. 


@ Offered for sale at seven thousand dol- 


lars. Inspection may be arranged through 


the owner’s agent, 


C. W. ESTABROOK 


Real Estate 


WOLFEBORO, N. H. 





“Birds, it seems to us, are badly named. 
A chickadee isn’t a chick and a titmouse 
isn’t a mouse. The nuthatch doesn’t hatch 


nuts and we’ve watched in vain to see | 
a flicker flick, But the chap who named 


the woodpecker was a realist. | 
| 


“Hundreds of small birds flock around 


in the apple trees and lilac bushes and 
swarm all over the ground where their 
fodder is scattered. Others in the house- 
hold get all steamed up when a strange 
one shows up, and dash for the bird book 
and go into a huddle over the newcomer’s 
identity. Personally we don’t care much 
whether it is a purple-breasted peewee or 
a red-throated pelican that later will 
change to yellow and live in an elm tree. 
We he 


ancestors were, provided he’s quick on 


don’t care who is or who his 
the take-off when a prowling cat comes 
sneaking around, and if he’ll do his stuff 
when the bugs and mosquitoes appear. 
He’s welcome to his share of the food, 
and if he joins up with the gang and 
makes things uncomfortable for the squir- 


rel that has invaded the box placed for 





the birds it’s just so much more fun for 


the folks who like to watch.” 
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Tel. 460 T. L. Sanborn, Innkeeper 

















On historic Concord Common 
Midway between the Minute Man 
and the Home of the Alcotts - - 


COLONIAL INN 


—BUILT 1770— 


Open All Year @ 35 Rooms 
Luncheons @ Dinners 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CANDIES AND 
PRODUCTS 








Assorument Y2 


Maple ib. 5Uc—1 Ib. $1 
Maple Assortment, in Sugar Camp Box 
Ib. 65¢ 
Maple Fruits Ib, 50« 1 lb. $1 
Maple Leaf Sugar Cake 2 oz. each 10x 
(Individually Boxed) 

Maple “Cubby Bears’’, 6 in box, 30« 
Maple Lollipops, each 5c 

(Assorted Animal Shapes) 

Many other varieties of candy 
PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP 
AND SUGAR 
Write for complete price list 
(Postage not included in above prices) 


ELIZABETH CHASE 
LYNDON, VERMONT 


~1 


2 








Afternoon Tea - - Guests by Reservation 





WHEN IN BERLIN, 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Make Our Home YOUR Home 


A pleasant place to stop. On Alternate 
Route 16, one street away from the busy 
main highway (Route 16) in the quiet 
residential section. Every home comfort 
—hot water, electric lights, comfortable 


beds and guests’ living room. 
trees and gardens. 
Meals if desired. Open all year. 
Transient and Permanent Guests 
Mrs. M. B. Carpenter 


Shade 


Parking facilities. 


Carpenter's Tourist Home, 255 Pleasant St. 








WILLISTON, VERMONT between MONTPELIER and BURLINGTON 





bed at no extra cost 


MARJORIE E. LUCE 








houses by the night or 
{golf course and beaches nearby. 
Open Until Late Autumn 


ANNA LUCE MAXWELL 


“Oowist-O-SHill Lodge 


NINE MILES FROM BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


affording you unusual views of Camel's 
Hump and Mt. Mansfield [breakfast in 


{cabins and guest 
for the season 


BARBARA M. LUCE 



























































































































































































































Woman and the Land: The two 


great fountain-heads from which 
all life derives. 
Washington was startled from 


its absorption in petty polities to a 
contemplation of these fundamen- 
tals of human life when 6,400 wo- 
men of the land, members of the 
Associated Country Women of the 
World, arrived the first week in 
June for a convention. 

We had heard something about 
their coming but Washington is 
blase about conventions. ‘‘Ah, 
yes,’’ we said negligently, ‘‘an- 
other group of farm women.’’ 

But the ACWW turned out to 
be different from any convention 
Washington had ever seen. Not 
only in its size, but in the kind of 
women they were, the way they ran 
their convention, the things they 
talked about. 

These were country-women, 
proud of the name; women in 
whose eyes lay memories of the 
brown plowed soil and dewy gar- 
dens. Earnest, intelligent, sturdy, 
merry women. Women from thir- 
ty countries and five continents, 
bound by their common life on the 
land. 

It was obvious from what they 
talked about that these women 
have been doing a lot of thinking. 
They have gone back to funda- 
mentals. 

‘*Life on the land is the oldest 
eareer of all, and 70 per cent of the 
world’s population live on the 





Mrs 
President, 


Aspire C. Sarcent, Bedford, N. H 
Associated Women of Am. Farm 
Bureau Federation 


Countrywomen— and Proud Of It 
Last June Washington Had a New Kind of Convention 


land,’’ Mrs. Alfred Watt, of Van- 
eouver Island, Canada, president 
and chairman, said in her opening 
address. 

Farm women bear their share of 
the burdens and responsibilities of 
farm life; they are asking full part- 
nership in its inerements, said 
Mrs. Watt. 

‘“‘The ideal country home, sim- 
ple but satisfying, in which the 
family is maintained in health and 
happiness and efficiency with the 
minimum of effort, is an example 
in miniature of the sane and fruit- 
ful conduct of human life. The 
countrywoman, running her home 
as it should be run, can create a 
model to which national house- 
keeping can conform and, given 
national housekeeping on the right 
lines, international housekeeping 
will not be far to seek.”’ 


The First Meeting Was in London 


The idea of an association of 
countrywomen of the world was 
born at an informal meeting in 


London, in 1929. The next year 
the first convention was held in 
Vienna, Austria, and a committee 
was formed, called ‘‘The Liason 
Committee of Rural Women’s and 


Homemaker’s Organizations’’. In 
1933 the second convention was 
held in Stockholm, Sweden, and 


the name was changed to ‘‘The As- 


sociated Country Women of the 
World.’’ The eonvention in 
Washington, this June, was the 


third of the triennial conventions. 
At that first meeting in Vienna 


there were representatives from 21 
rural women’s organization in 26 
countries. In Washington there 


were representatives from 75 affi- 
liated organizations in 30 ecoun- 
tries. 

The Honorary President is Lady 
Aberdeen of England: Mrs. Watt 
is President and Chairman; Vice 
Presidents come from the United 
States (Mrs. N. F. Conant of Ded- 
ham, Massachusetts), Wales, Aus- 
tralia, Germany, France, Norway, 
South Africa, Ceylon. 

Mrs. Conant, a New England wo- 
man, representing the Woman’s 
National Farm and Garden Asso- 
ciation, was among that first group, 
who began the Association: so was 
Mrs. Edward Young of the New 
York Federation of Home Bur- 
eaus; so was Miss Grace E. Fry- 


F 


singer, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Extension Service, who, 
with her other honors, is a gradu- 
ate of the Oread Institute of Do- 
mestie Science and Art of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. 

The purposes of the ACWW, as 
formally set forth, are to promote 
friendly and helpful relations be- 
tween the ecountrywomen and 
homemakers of the world; to fur- 
ther their economic, social and ecul- 
tural aspirations, while avoiding 
controversial sectarian and _ po- 
litical questions. 

Affiliated United States organ- 
izations include the Associated Wo- 
men of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion of which Mrs. Abbie C. Sar- 
gent of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, is president; the New Eng- 
land Farm and Garden Association, 
of which Mrs. Harold Murdock of 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., is president; 
the National Guild of Master Farm 
Homemakers; the Women’s Na- 
tional Farm and Garden Associa- 
tion; Federation of Home Bur- 
eaus; Federations of Home Dem- 
onstration Clubs, ete. 

This was an utterly feminine con- 
vention; it did not follow the man- 
made pattern at all. First place, 
it was run on a shoe-string. The 
organization has little money, be- 
cause dues are small. Most farm 
women have little cash. But wo- 
men generally have a genius for 
making whatever they have, do. 

Much of the work of organizing 
the convention was done right in 
the U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture, with Miss Frysinger in 
charge. This was all right, legal- 
ly, because the convention was a 
quasi-official activity as an exten- 
sion project. Also, Congress auth- 
orized $10,000 as the U. S. eontri- 
bution, because this was an inter- 
national affair. 

Official delegates had their ex- 
penses from their organizations, 
but most of the women just picked 
up and came, on their own, any 
way they could, special excursions, 
buses, wagons, automobiles, trucks. 

It’s astonishing how little it took 
to get them here—but then women 
are used to makeshifts and expedi- 
ents, in house keeping. One batch 
of sixty women from Cattaraugus 
County, New York, made the whole 
trip for eleven dollars apiece. 
They came by bus, slept in tents, 
did their own cooking and had a 
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grand time doimg it! 















Finding inexpensive places for 
them to sleep was a problem for 
the housing committee and after 
the hotels were full they put them 
in private homes, in tourists cab- 
ins, in tents. And the women made 
a lark of it. The ones in tents— 
many of them gray-haired—had 
the best time of all. 


From The Sunflower State 


Down at the Tourist Camp on 
the Potomae a group of 20 Kansas 
women arrived by auto, unpacked, 
17 went off to church, while the 
rest put on aprons and cooked din- 
ner. 

Feeding them was a _ problem, 
too, you see. Breakfast and din- 
ner was not so bad, but lunching 
6,000 extra persons, in the crowded 
town area was not easy. After the 
private restaurants were full and 
the adjacent Government cafeter- 
ias booked up, the women just 
solved the problem handily by eat- 
ing box lunches in the nearby 
parks. Weather being kind, that 
was all right, but one shudders to 
think of what would have hap- 
pened if it had rained. 

Luckily, clothes were not as 
much of a problem as they are at 
some conventions. Probably no 
man realizes that a woman would 
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From “This Ils Vermont’ by Walter and Margaret Hard — 
Print courtesy of The Bulkley Studio, Manchester, Center, 


rather stay home than come with- 
out the kind of clothes the other 
women have. Sut orchids and 
trains were not in order at this 
convention. Word went out 
‘‘Whatever you would wear to 
church, or a party at home will be 
all right in Washington’’. 

So this was one convention in 
which clothes did not over-shadow 
everything else and many a dress 
that went to the White House gar- 
den party lost its travel-wrinkles 
swung on a line between two buses 
in the Potomac breezes. 

Not but what the country women 
looked all right. They looked just 
like any other group of up-and- 
coming women, only nicer, with a 
minimum of plucked eyebrows and 
bare backs. Most of the attention 
to clothes went to the foreign wo- 
men who wore their native cos 
tumes to the garden party. 


The White House Party 


The White House garden party 
was the great attraction of the con- 


vention. Registration doubled 
when word went out that Mrs. 
Roosevelt was to give a garden 


party for the convention, at which 
the President would speak. It was 
the biggest crush the White House 
ever had to handle, but they did it, 
fountains playing, gay 


marquees 

















t J 
Mes. Harotp Murpock. Chestaat Hill Wass 
President, New England Farm and Garden 


ssociation 


aflutter—and 390 gallons of lem- 
onade! 
Both the President and Mrs. 


Roosevelt stressed the importance 
of agriculture and agricultnrists 
‘*You can raise not only the stand- 
ards of agricultural life but the 
standards of all life, as well,’’ the 
President said. 

Mrs. Roosevelt took the official 


(Continued on page L) 
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“Manu. Time” dy Harry Shokler 
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CAPE COD BOATS| 


To suit every age and purse 
$15.75 to $1,580.00 


BEACH BOAT 
& ft. of fun for 


youngsters on any 
pond or cove. 
Complete with 
mast, sail and 
paddle. $15.75 





THE MIDGET 


’ oa — 42” 
beam. A practical, 
fully rigged cen- 
ter board knock- 
about. Well built 
and unsinkable. 

$48.50 





THE TERN 

10° oa. — 4-7” 
beam. A flat-bot- 
tom, center board 
knockabout large 
enough for Dad, 
Mom and Junior. 
Bronze fittings, 
Wamsutta sails, 
cedar planked — 

$98.50 
1936 folder describing our other boats 

will be sent on request 


CAPE COD 
SHIP BUILDING CORP. 


Wareham, Massachusetts 
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Come to the 


ePConadnock 
Summer School 


of cArt 


e July 1 to Sept. 1 


ines ™ 


e Competent Teachers 
e Painting—Drawing—Design 


~"0 


Apply to 
Mrs. James Reynolds, Sect’y 
Fitzwilliam, N. H. 























CLIFFORD G. SCOFIELD 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS 


ASSIGNMENTS 
ALL OVER NEW ENGLAND 


CAMPs, !RESORTS, ‘AERIAL 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


























| Ghe Glenderson Bros. 
| 


| come any where, any | 


“Orees 


Will respond to scien- 
tific, personal care and 
treatment. As Michael |) 
Pupin has said, one 
gets to know them as || 
individual personali- | 
ties, acting and react- || 
ing, as humans would. || 


Now operating R. E. 
Henderson Company, 
704 Colon Street, 
Mass., 


Beverly, will 
time, for consultation. 
Write or telephone |; 


Beverly 957. 


“ohanks! 











Water 


"LAUGHING LOON" 


Equipment 


Sports 





The "YANKEE" Diving Board 


CHUTES, TOWERS, SWIMMING and 
LANDING FLOATS, and complete 
SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 


Our New Catalog explains how to 


BUILD YOUR OWN SWIMMING FLOAT 


Write for a copy 


THE HUSSEY MFG. CO. 


367 Railroad Avenue, 


IRONWORKERS FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
North Berwick, Maine 
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All subscribers to Yankee who have 
anything genuine to swop are invited 
to use this column. Allowance: one 
insertion of not more than 4 lines per 
issue, 12 issues a year. Send replies to 
YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from 
the service of putting one swopper in 
touch with another YANKEE assumes 
no responsibility. 


I'd like to swop colonial wall paper for 
antique furniture. Jy—1l 


Who has Indian Head or Flying Eagle 
pennies? Don’t know what I could swop. 
What do you want? Jy—2 


Sea shore cottage of five rooms with 2 
car garage at Nahant, Mass. Will swop for 
N. H. property. Timber considered. Jy—3 


We're building. Here's what we need 
most: Bathroom fixtures, good piping, hot 
water boiler without benefit of rust. Maple 
skis, ski lessons. 





syrup, calves either sex, 
Or name your poison. Jy—4 
Will swop violin, ‘‘Nicolaus Amatus 


fecit in Crimona 1685’’, an Irish harp and 
an old English sheep-dog registered puppy, 
for genuine old English furniture; small 
bookcases or tables preferred. Jy—5 


Will swop a dozen French, German, and 
Russian travel posters for any young goat 


(smell removed). Jy—6 
Wanted: books, old or new, about 
White Mountains. Will swop autograph 
picture of Pershing or Coolidge. Ju—l 
Furnished summer camp near southern 
New Hampshire lake. Accommodates 
four. I will swop rent for equivalent in 


work around nearby summer home. Ju—2 


What have you to swop for a flowered 
chiffon dress with silk slip attached, size 
38, almost new? Of course, I would con- 
sider a crisp five dollar bill. Ju—3 


One large bird cage suitable for a par- 
rot, will swop for one gallon of maple 
syrup or what have you? Size of cage 
15” x 18” x 20” high. Ju—4 


Radio—battery operated Atwater Kent 
cabinet model, suitable for camp or farm. 
Little used. For engine or tools. My—l 


Will swop ten thousand dollar house in 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., over twelve thou- 
sand feet of land, for permanent summer 
home, preferably near salt water. My—2 


Experienced knitter will supply material 
and knit three piece bouclé suit, in swop 
for a high four poster or what have you? 


My—3 
Three H.P. 110-220 Volt, Single Phase 


Electric Motor (little used). For surface 
planer or tractor. My—5 


Will swop split bamboo fishing rod for 
boxing gloves, or what am I offered. 
My—8 


I'll swop new woolen clothes—over- 
coats, suits, topcoats, for wool in full bag 
lots. Send handful of wool as sample, to- 
gether with description and amount and 
estimated worth; also what you need for 
clothes. My—10 


I will swop $24.00 of maple syrup for 
a $24.00 suit or topcoat, new, that can be 
chosen from my stock—any size, any color 
that a man may want. My—11 


Will swop beautiful thorough-bred Irish 
setter bitch, whelped July 1935, for thor- 
oughbred Guernsey heifer calf. A—3 


Old coins. Will swop or buy. 
know what you have. A—5 


Let me 


(5¢ a word per insertion) 








Rabbits, Wells, Old Gold, etc. 





OLD GOLD WANTED—Send us your old gold, 
silver, and platinum of every description. We 
will advise value and hold for your acceptance 


Reference: Any bank or dentist anywhere. THE J 
M. NEY COMPANY, 13 Elm St., Hartford, 
Conn, 

RABBITS: Piece O’Land Angoras Foundation 
stock English type Lady Byng strain. Machine- 
spun Angora yarns Mail orders filled. Low 


prices, 


WILLIAM J. SHERRARD, Sole Owner, 
Munsonville, New Hampshire. 


WELL — WELL — WELL. It’s an old old 
story but you'll never be satisfied until you have 
your own ARTESIAN WELL right in your own 
home. I dig "em — highest references BUR- 
TON A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H. 





ELITE BEAUTY SALON—Frigidine and Realis- 





tic Method of Permanent Waving. 33 No. Main 
St., Concord, N. H., Tel 3051, 

McARDELL, NEW LONDON, NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE. GOWNS — SPORTSWEAR — HATS 
YANKEE PRICES. Telephone 530. 





In the June issue the Riverside Press was 
mentioned as the publishers of Laura Rich- 
ard’s “E. A. R.”. It should have been the 
Harvard University Press. 






| Next Month 


Lament for the 
Picket Fence 


by Walter Prichard Eaton 


Auctions 
by George Allen England 


The Three Plymouths 


by Ella Shannon Bowles 


Cardinal Flowers 


by Eleanor Vinton 


Old Home Week 


by Gordon F. Tolman 








A Scholarship Offer 


The National Little Theatre Movement has had for the past three years at West- 
ford, Massachusetts, a summer training base for the arts of the theatre, where talented 
and sincere students of the theatre may work and study. 


This remarkable plant of 350 acres, 


two theatres and a large staff of instructors, 


lecturers and directors, has been made possible through the generous bequest of Mrs. 
Samuel Arthur Huntington, and for the next two years properly qualified students may 
apply for admission to this theatre-colony, and if accepted, will have the privilege of 
studying under the leading active theatre minds of the country, without tuition charge. 


The National Little Theatre Movement has kindly extended, to the readers of 
YANKEE, two full scholarships for the summer season of 1936. 


Students who are high school graduates, and are possessors of some college training 
or its equivalent, are invited to write for the catalogue, telling in detail the work offered 


during July and August of this year. 


Such applications should be written giving full 


information as to your background, and addressed to the Director of Admissions, Na- 


tional Little Theatre Movement, Westford, 


Massachusetts. 


Last year 145 students attended this unusual theatre-training institution, and more 
than a third of the student body were given contracts for work in the professional 


theatre last Fall. 


The Colony has its own swimming beach, private tennis courts, and golf course, 


as well as nine saddle horses. 


Cornelia Otis Skinner, Ruth St. Denis, Miriam Marmein, Ethel Barrymore Colt, 
The Jitney Players, Ann Freschmann, and other leaders in the contemporary theatre 


appeared at the theatre last summer. 


Interested students of the drama, who wish to make the theatre their profes- 


sion, are invited to make application for a scholarship. 
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Driving through a small New England 
village several years ago, | chanced in on an 
auction, and browsed about in the hope 
that I might pick up something worth 
while to a collector. After looking over 
what seemed to be a lot of worthless junk, 
I brought up short, for, lo and_ behold, 
backed up against the stone wall, a Carver 
settee, the dream of all furniture collectors. 
My pulse quickened. Gosh, | had to have 
it. But how? Would there be anyone in 
the gallery who knew what it was? Did 
the auctioneer know? That seemed im- 
probable, for, if so, it would be inside the 
house or out on the porch on display as a 
rarity. Would it be advisable to have it 
put up now? Or should I wait? I de- 
cided on the latter, for, removed as it was, 
chances seemed good that it would not 
reach the block until the end of the day; 
the auctioneer would be hoarse and weary, 
and the gallery would have parted with its 
nickels. | counted my cash: a five and a 
one dollar bill and two dimes. If all went 
well this would be sufficient. If not, many 
times that amount would be necessary, and 
I did not have it. 

After making these deductions, all in my 
own favor, | found a resting place and sat 
down to wait, to play the game. Hours 
passed that seemed like years. I lived my 
life over again; built castles, tore them 
down and built them up again. Would 
the time ever come? Could not something 
happen to break the monotony? 

It did——in the form of a gentleman with 
a pleasing smile who had been unmindful 
of his calories, and who looked, as a fair 
guess, as if he would go about 275 pounds 
on the hoof. After some time, spent in 
looking over the assemblage and joining in 
with the auctioneer in good-natured re- 
partee, my friend (I did not know it then) 
looked about, spied the vacant chair-settee, 
advanced toward it and sat down. Crash! 
275 pounds of humanity draped around 
with strands of rush and three-century-old 
hand turned legs and spindles. What did 
this mean? To the gallery, peals of laugh- 
ter; to the victim, embarrassment; and to 
me, the dream of a lifetime gone to 
Fathers. It took all the sportsmanship | 
possessed to bear him no ill will and to 
assist him to his feet. 

While performing this act and straining 
to the utmost, | glanced hurriedly over the 
remains and to my surprise learned that a 
new rush seat and a little glue and patience 


( Continued) 








Antiques, Auctions, etc. 


LUTHER MARK 


LANGDELL, the Yankee 
auctioneer, of Wilton, N. H. has many attractive 
auction sales coming this summer Send your 
name and address today to be put on his mailing 
list 
SILAS A. ROWE Auctioneering a Specialty 
Henniker, N. H., Tel. 3. Concord, Tel. 997-W. 
OLD GLASS, GUNS, RUGS: At ELM REST, 
Boston-Fitchburg highway, two miles south of 


Keene Also Rooms and Cabins 
Harris, Prop., Keene, N. H. 


Mrs. Jessie E. 


Fifty “Picture talk” and other old time mirrors, 
Price $3 rHE SCRAP BAG, Warner, N. H 


At Hooked Rug Cottage, Daniel Webster High- 
way, Pembroke, N. H. HAND HOOKED RUGS, 
NINETY CENTS AND UP. 


MASON, NEW HAMPSHIRE. For Rent—Furn- 
ished camp near lake. Fireplace, swimming, boat- 
ing, fishing, blueberrying. Ninety minutes motor 
from Harvard Square. Attractive rates for long 
season. J, ALMUS RUSSELL. 


its | 








would restore it almost to its original state. 
The laughter subsided, the auctioneer was 
ready to go on with the sale. 

‘*Folks,”’ he said, ‘‘I am sorry that had to 
happen to that fine old piece. Why, that 
was two hundred years old and valuable— 
worth a lot of money (he did know) —but 
I guess it’s gone beyond recall. Is it worth 
anything to anybody? How much am | 
offered?” 

The time had come and I ventured this: 
“Yes, I'll give three dollars for it, just in 
memory of the best laugh I have had in 
years."’ Sold. I gathered up my prize 
amidst the uproarious laughter of all. 

Today, the Carver settee, well restored, 
occupies the place of honor in a household 
sensitive to and appreciative of the charm 
of fine old things, helped to its place un- 
wittingly by that over-indulgent mass of 
humaniy. Thanks to you, stranger, I 
know now why All The World Loves A 
Fat Man. 

Harvard University is going to hold a 
loan exhibition of antiques—the first in 
its history. This “‘Exhibition of Furniture 
and the Decorative Arts, Arranged by Grad- 
uates’” will be held in Robinson Hall of the 
School of Architecture from July 25th 
through September 21st, and is open to 
the public without charge. The objects 
comprising it will be selected from alumni- 
owned rarities of the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. 

It is planned to exhibit about 150 pieces 
of furniture, together with a complete 
Harvard student’s room of 1764. 

In the group known as appurtenances, 
many fine pieces of silver, pewter, china 
and glass, as well as time pieces and early 
lighting devices, will be shown. 

A catalogue of the exhibits will be edited 
by Charles D. Childs and sold for $1.00. 

The committee of arrangements will be 
chosen from Harvard alumni, many of 
whom are prominent in the collecting 


world. Notes will be prepared on the va- 
rious articles as follows:—Silver, by Mrs. 
George H. Buhler of the Fogg Art Muse- 
um; Furniture, by Edward C. Wheeler and 
J. Lovel Nash; Portraits, by the Rev. 
Henry W. Foote; Ceramics, by Bertram K. 
Little; Pewter, by Percy E. Raymond; the 
notes on prints and glass, by W. G. Russell 
Allen; those relating to early lighting de- 
vices, by Malcolm Watkins. 

The ‘“‘Old Grads’ are busy these days, 
and no doubt they will give New England 
its outstanding Antiques and Fine Arts ex- 
hibition of 1936. 

In addition to the Harvard Exhibit, Mr. 
P. A. Revere has finally arranged the long 
awaited North Shore Antiques Exposition, 
to be held August third to August seventh 
this summer at Mancheser-By-The-Sea. 

Antiquers have been trying to arrange 
such an exposition for more than seven 
years now but each year the suggestion has 
been carried over owing to the reluctance 
of the dealers at leaving their shops during 
the busy season. That this reluctance has 
been overcome is fully evident from the 
excellence of not only the announced pro- 
gram but also the number of exhibitors. 

Dr. E. A. Rushford of Salem, first pres- 
ident and organizer of the Rushlight Club, 
will present there a complimentary exhibit 
taken from his collection of early American 
lighting devices, one of the finest in the 
country. According to Mr. Revere, Mr 
Rushford will conduct a round table dis- 
cussion for at least one hour every day, 
and the public is invited to bring to the 
exhibit any unusual old lamps for identifi- 
cation. ( Boy page Mr. Aladdin!) 

The location for the Exposition, close to 
Gloucester and Magnolia should warrant a 
large attendance and out of ordinary buy- 
ing, as have all of Mr. Revere’s other shows; 
such as those in Portland, Hartford, Wash- 
ington, Providence, and Newburyport. 

Look up the Yankee, by the way, when 
you're there . booth number 28. 
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Honey Comb Candles 
Hooked Rugs 


Christine D. Ashcom 
Georges Mills — New Hampshire 
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e new lakes, rivers and bays in a light 
. boat that you can take with you 
.e wherever you go. Save money by 
- building the boat yourself. Boat 

kits (containing all necessary parts 
‘ and fittings). 


it 8-Ft. KAYAK KIT $10 
. 12-Ft. KAYAK KIT 18 
. 10-Ft SQUARE END 

‘ DINGHY KIT 21 
. (Pictured ) 


s Complete SAILING RIG. 24 


o — Send 25c (rebatable) for valuable 
. catalogue containing formulae of 
special interest to craftsmen, and 


4 unusual discount privilege. 


» | FELLOWCRAFTERS, Inc. 


4TH FLOOR — 64 STANHOPE ST. 
= BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


“;} EXPLORE 
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Women’s Clubs— 

Summer Art Schools— 
Arts and Crafts Centers — 
Students of 


» Occupational Therapy— 


Join the renais- 
sance of tapestry 
and rug weaving. 
Fascinating, beautiful 





creative manual work. 
A satisfying stimulat- 
ing hobby. A source 





of income at home. 


Write for further information to 


James Lane Berkeley 
BERKELEY SCHOOL 
OF WEAVING 
78 Chestnut Street 
Boston, Mass. 























A Page of Arts and Crafts 


In 1850 young men came down to Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
to begin their career in Harvard College, from many New England 
farms. They had walked several, often many, miles to school each 
day—snow, rain, cold, or hot—and done a deal of chores besides 
each day since they could remember. Everything they wore had 
been made on the farm. Their woolen suits and underclothes had 
been shorn from the sheep on the place—carded, spun and woven. 
Their leather had not been tanned at home, the curing was done 
there as well as the fashioning of the boots. These things were so, 
not because the parents wished it, but because there was not money 
to buy; therefore, what was needed must be made at home or done 
without. 


During these recent years of hardship a great many people have 
been reconsidering the future. Most seem to agree that we shall all 
have more leisure. Whether that leisure will come in the midst of 
greater abundance or of less, is not so certain. In either case, far- 
sighted people are laying plans for themselves, and for their chil- 
dren to make use of the longer hours of freedom which are to be 
expected. Of course mechanical inventions and science have provid- 
ed innumerable forms of diversion. But most of these are expensive 
and fewer still build those qualities of character that we consider 
American and Yankee. They do not make a man hardy, reliable, 
independent, resourceful, and consciously. capable of fending for 
himself in any tight situation. What is the worthy antidote? 


Among the sports, four stand out which force their devotees 
to get on without someone else’s help. Camping — which includes 
that form of exploration called mountain climbing; horse-back rid- 
ing—only when the devotee takes care of his own horses; the pursuit 
of game, which includes hunting and fishing on land, lake, or ocean; 
and boating, especially sailboating of the ocean going variety (more 
valuable when the boat is built by its future user). 


But domestic craft work is the method most readily available to 
the ordinary individual. Whether he choose to work in wood, 
metal, leather, to weave, to model, to braid and knot, to paint, or 
to study and develop original articles in some lesser known field of 
craft activity he must inevitably be tempted to pioneer. This does 
not mean do something brand new; merely to get beyond the region 
where his manuals can take him to that point where if he is to go 
further he must go by himself. He will want for his particular needs 
a piece of furniture for which he can find no design; a pattern or a 
shape in a hooked rug which is not ‘‘in the book’’; a style of glove 
or pocket book of which no description is available. He will be 
faced with problems which no one can be found to solve for him. 


Arts and crafts are challenging to people of character and will 
greatly augment their ability to do for themselves and to redevelop 
those sturdy qualities of self-sufficiency which distinguished our 
Yankee ancestors. 


(Later articles will describe in detail some of the more popular 
home crafts.) 
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delegates through the housekeep- 
ing apartments of the White 
House, which have just been re- 
modelled, with a completely elec- 
trified kitchen. Outsiders seldom 
get to see this private part of the 
Executive Mansion, and the coun- 
trywomen were deeply interested, 
because they believe in taking the 
drudgery out of homemaking. 

They are turning away from the 
old idea that ‘‘Man’s work is from 
sun to sun but woman’s work is 
never done.’’ 

‘““Over-work doesn’t pay,’’ said 
Mrs. Watt in her speech, ‘‘either in 
money or in any sense. We will 
not continue to make a fetich of 
over-work. We shall learn, as in- 
dividuals, to value and improve 
ourselves. We shall learn to rest 
part of our land, and ourselves part 
of the time.’’ 

Most of the meetings were in 
Constitution Hall, the D. A. R. 
auditorium, because it is the big- 
gest in town. There were a few 
formal speeches: Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull because this was an 
international convention; Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry Wallace 
because these were farm women. 
But mostly the meetings were 
broken up small, and held in ad- 
jacent Government auditoriums, 
with an exhibit to which half offi- 
cial and diplomatic Washington 
flocked. 

The exhibits ranged all the way 
from a model kitchen and an ex- 
hibit of baking to exquisite Honi- 
ton lace from Devon, England; 
from soapstone carvings from East 
Africa to wood carvings from Ger- 
many; from woven raffia mats 
from Ceylon to homespun wool and 
linen from Sweden. 














Mrs. Cuartorte Barrett Ware, Boston, Mass. 
Official Conference Delegate from Women's 
National Farm and Garden Ass'n 
“Foundation Friend” ACWW 


There was always a crowd be- 
fore the New Hampshire exhibit of 
modern and colonial dressmaking, 
in charge of Daisy Deane William- 
son, State Home Demonstration 
Agent of New Hampshire. 

The exhibit was in two parts. On 
one side was a grandmother, knit- 
ting and spinning; a mother trying 
to cut out a dress by looking at a 
picture in a magazine; daughter 
making a patchwork quilt. On the 
other side was a woman of today, 
with paper pattern, electric sewing 
machine, dress form. These were 
real people, you know, and that 
made the New Hampshire exhibit 
so much more attractive than the 
exhibits with just wax models or 
pictures. 


Wireless Babies in Australia 


United States women were 
spurred by finding out that some 
countries are far ahead of us. In 
Switzerland, practically all farm 
women have electrical convenien- 
ces—even lights in stable yards, 
the Swiss delegates said. In Aus- 
tralia doctors use airplanes to get 
to expectant mothers, summoned 
by tiny wireless sets in every home. 
In Estonia, its delegates said, the 
work of the housewife was ac- 
knowledged as a profession by the 
Government. 

Foreign delegates dispelled 
many antique notions about them- 
selves—the delegate from India 
said they do not burn widows any 
more, they have model institutes to 
train them for work. 

While the Countrywomen lauded 
every advance in the elimination of 
drudgery, in scientific dietetics, in 
intellectual participation in world 
affairs, they sought to retain the 
joy and satisfaction of handicrafts. 

Even if one does not make a liv- 
ing out of handicraft, it furnishes 
a hobby that relieves us from the 
deadening monotony of being just 
a cog in a machine. Handicrafts 
require skill, accuracy, knowledge 
of color, design. Handicrafts adorn 
the home with an individual taste 
not possible with mass production. 

People often ask why we should 
have handicrafts in this day of 
machine production, said Mrs. 
Charles Russell of London, report- 
ing for the ACWW Handicraft 
Committee. And she answers: 

‘‘Handicraft fills one of the 
greatest of man’s needs, the need 
of creative expression.’’ 

Down the ages man’s record is 
written in the arts and crafts. She 
cited the homely example of the 
patchwork quilt, with their pat- 
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tern-names: ‘‘The Union Quilt’’, 
‘‘The Arkansas Traveller’’, ‘‘The 
Indian Hatchet’’. 

Besides the joy of handicrafts, 
the women were interested in them 
commercially, in ways of getting a 
fair market for their products. 
Mrs. Roosevelt, who took a group 
of friends and officials to see the 
exhibit, took a practical view too. 
You have to think of the public 
taste, and not just make the same 
old thing, year after year, ‘‘that 
you couldn’t sell if you stood on 
your head,’’ she said, laughingly 
recalling things she had tried to 
sell at fairs and bazaars. 


Every Phase of Country Living 


The discussions covered every 
phase of country living: Good 
schools and roads to take the chil- 
dren there ; better care for mothers 
and babies; educational use of mov- 
ing pictures; housing; child psy- 
chology, with Fru Michelet of Nor- 
way deploring the tendency of the 
modern girl to ‘‘have a good time’’ 
and shirk the hard work and re- 
sponsibility that women of other 
generations have had to shoulder. 

Mrs. Charlotte Ware, of Boston, 
official delegate from the National 
Women’s Farm and Garden Asso- 
ciation, made the report for the 
New England Farm and Garden 
Association. The latter was found- 
ed in 1918 in the belief that mutual 
benefit would come from _ eloser 
contact between New England 
farm and city women. The organ- 
ization brings the two together so 
that the city woman may obtain 
the specialized products of the 
farm woman. 

Nearly all the proceeds of the 
sale go to the producer, the farm 
woman occupies her spare time 
profitably and is more contented. 
It is important to keep families on 
New England farms, said Mrs. 
Ware, and the best way to do that 
is to make farm life satisfying to 
the farm woman. 

The ACWW ties the happiness 
and the development of the indi- 
vidual to the Nation and to the 
world. A resolution was adopted 
asking that the rural press include 
articles on international subjects. 
These women want to know what is 
going on in the world. Running 
like a golden thread all through the 
talk of the Country Women was 
the thought of world peace. Not 
in specific proposals, such as naval 
treaties or disarmament, pacts, but 
in the great pacific agencies of ac- 
quaintance and friendship. 
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Peace Interests All Women 


‘‘Peace,’’ Carrie Chapman Catt, 
the great pacifist, told them, ‘‘is 
the one common interest of the 
women of all continents, of all 
races, all classes and all kinds.’’ 

No specific resolution on peace 
was in the agenda of the confer- 
ence. Mrs. Watt pointed out that 
the ACWW Constitution forbids 
politics and that most specific 
methods proposed for attaining 
peace would involve the policies of 
governments of members of the 
ACWW. 

Moreover the word ‘‘peace”’ has 
no longer any great rallying force, 
but, ‘‘Our whole organization and 
our whole conference are intended 
to be active agents for active 
friendship among the countrywo- 
men of all nations and resolutions 
on peace would be painting the lily. 
If, as a result of this conference, 
there is no increase in genuine 
good will, we shall have failed in 
our purpose.”’ 

Had you been at the banquet 
they had at the Willard (price 
$1.50) which was the largest the 











hotel ever had, you would not have 
thought they failed in any of their 
purposes. Imagine the head table: 
Mrs. Watt, the German Ambassa- 


dor, Senator Arthur Capper of 
Kansas, Mrs. Catt, Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry Wallace, all 


holding hands and singing ‘‘ Auld 
Lang Syne’’, while the foreign 
women laughed and cried a little 
and hummed ‘‘da-da-dada’’, to the 
tune they did not know and the 
words they did not understand, but 
in their hearts realizing its mean- 
ing. 

Unusual too was the pilgrimage 
to lay a wreath on the Tomb of 
Martha Washington, the First 
Country Woman of the United 
States, at Mount Vernon. Usually, 
Martha gets only a wreath corol- 
lary to her famous Husband, 
George Washington. This pilgrim- 
age was to her shrine. 

Laying the wreath, Mrs. A. E. 
Bridgen, president of the New 
York Federation of Home Bureaus, 
said : 

‘‘Homage is thus paid to every 
homemaker, whether in palace, cot- 
tage or tent, who is striving to cre- 


ate a place called home—a place to 
rest, a place to dream, a place to 
grow—where the truest satisfac- 
tions of life may be found.”’ 

Here, perhaps is the key to the 
‘‘differentness’’ of this Country 
Woman’s convention. Looking at 
them, one noticed their eyes. Eyes 
are the windows of the soul and 
souls have a hard time growing in 
the huddled slums of cities, amid 
smoke of factories and dead heat 
of concrete. City apartments and 
the machine age have taken homes 
from many women. That is why 
dull statisticians tell us that there 
is a turn in the tide toward cities. 
People are going back to the land. 
Farm experts tell us that farming 
is not just a business but ‘‘a way 
of life.’’ Even our industrial lead- 
ers are talking about ‘‘garden cit- 
ies’’ and ‘‘decentralized indus- 
tries’’. They are perceiving a great 
secret that these 
knew all the time. 

Peoples are like children. When 
they are in trouble they run home 
to mother. 

Woman and the Land, they are 
the Great Mothers. 





countrywoman 





“Soutneast Storm,” dy Molly Luce 
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Ella Shannon Bowles is one of Yan- 
kee’s Old Guard. Her first article ““The 
Story of New Hampshire's Capital’’, head- 
ed the list of contents in our first issue. 
She writes: . IT am just a small-town 
woman; born in New Hampshire, I have 
lived all my life in it. I have been a 
‘mountaineer’ for twenty years. My hus- 
is dead and I write to support my family. 
I had the most fun of my life writing 
Children of the Border. I have a twenty- 
year-old daughter whose chief ambition is 
to write and a twelve-year-old son whose 
life just now centers on the fact that he is 
a second-class skier and a good ball player. 
My hobbies are people and I’m very folksy. 
My permanent address is Franconia, where 
I own a small and shabby house.” 


Elisabeth May Craig is Washington 
correspondent for a group of Maine news- 
papers. She has been having quite a lot of 
fun recently sitting in on the Townsend 
Plan hearings in Washington and had hoped 
to write an article on it in time for publica- 
tion in this issue. By the ways of the Sen- 
ate committees are perverse and unpredict- 
able. 


Clarence DeMar, 48, is one of the 
perennial sources of wonder in the athletic 
world. While he dabbles in Marathons in 
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his spare time, he makes his living as a 
printer. Over twenty years a journeyman, 
he has taught printing at the Keene Normal 
School in New Hampshire for the past sev- 
en years. According to him, he has also 
“played at getting an education’’, at vari- 
ous times, and holds degrees from Harvard 
and Boston University. Recently he has 
had two or three articles accepted by maga- 
zines. 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher has no need 
of a brass fanfare for introduction. Ever 
since her first novel, The Squirrel Cage, 
was published in 1912, she has been in the 
fore among American authors. As a lit- 
erary critic, she received recognition with 
her appointment to the board of five judges 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 

“IT am,’’ she writes, ‘“‘one of those tire- 
somely busy people to whom nothing 
special ever happens. After a wonderful 
winter—by a ‘wonderful winter’, my hus- 
band and [ always mean a winter with lots 
of snow for ski-running and few, if any, 
thaws—I'm gardening my way towards 
tennis time. We have had great fun this 
spring, in Arlington, with a group of peo- 
ple who want to improve their French, and 
who meet with me once a week for talk 
and dictation and listening to French read 
aloud—a regular New England village per- 


formance.” Anybody want to learn 
French? 
Robert Francis, whose poem ‘“‘Fire- 


warden on Kearsarge’’ appears in this issue, 
wrote to us the other day as follows:—‘‘l 
am a New Englander, having lived in 
Massachusetts the past twenty-six of my 
thirty-five years, the last ten of them (but 
not the last, I hope) in Amherst. Part of 
the time I teach violin playing to children 
and earn a little money. Another part of 
the time I sit in a small room on the third 
floor of Amherst’s munificent Jones Library 
and write. My book of poems, Stand 
With Me Here, is to be published some 
time in the fall by Macmillan. The poems 
are mostly about New England—people, 
animals, trees, clouds, winds, thoughts. 
The firewarden on Kearsarge (the southern 
Kearsarge), when I climbed the mountain 
and met him about five years ago, was 
named Lovejoy. He told me his ambition 
was to scale the Himalayas. He looked as 
if he could.” 


Caroline Fuller, now living in Pasa- 
dena, California, is a native of Milford, 
N. H. To quote her last letter: ‘‘There is 
really nothing worth recording in my life. 
I didn’t write my first poem at three nor 
produce a best-seller at ten. Although at 
present my feet are following California 
trails, I fairly bristle with New England 
traits inherited from my Pilgrim ancestors 
and developed for many years on New 
England soil (or shall I say ‘rocks’?)”’ 


Of East Madison, Me., Florence Jacobs 
writes, ‘‘It is a very small village indeed. 
I was born here (in the house where my 
mother was born and where her father and 
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grandfather had lived) and have always 
called it home, even during intervals away 
at school and at work. 

“I taught country school, 
work, taught grade school, 
marriage seven years ago; and since then 
I have taught, and helped run a typical 
country store during my father’s long ill- 
ness. ‘Spiritual Agent’’ is in its essentials 
one of the tales related by the cracker-box 
gang 

“I have had one book, Stones and Other 
Poems, published, and a number of poems, 
short stories and articles in various publi- 
cations.” 


did 


before 


office 
my 


Florence Jacobs is another of those un- 
assuming people who believe that only the 
life of a Byrd or a Rickenbacker affords 
any excuse for an autobiography. ‘‘Writ 
ten down,”’ she says, this synopsis woefully 
lacks highlights, although it has seemed 
quite thrilling as I have lived it.’’ But 
after all, isn’t it the secret of life that one 


should be thrilled by it? 


Henry W. Lawrence, whose _indigna- 
tion at the present borough system in Con- 
necticut is given vent in this issue, is an 
authority whose qualifications are not to be 
sneezed at. He has been Professor of His- 
tory at the University of Vermont, and at 
Dartmouth and Middlebury Colleges. Since 
1920 he has been Professor of History and 
Political Science at Connecticut State Col- 
lege. In summer he teaches History at 











Cracker Barrel 
Prize Contest 


You are invited 


to join the CRACKER 
BARREL gang and _ send 
us your opinion on_ the 


following: 


How To Create A Better 
Understanding Between 
Country and City 
Yankees 


1,000 words. 
Yankee 


Letters must not run over 


Strong opinions built on horse 


sense will be favored. 


letter 
best 
best 


$15 for best 


$10 for next letter 
third 


a year’s subscription for 
published within space 


$5 for 
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each 
limit 
Judges: YANKEE whose de- 


cision is final. 


‘ditorial staff 
Time: Letters must be in by Aug. 15 
DECISION ANNOUNCED: 


September issue 





YANKEE assumes no responsibility 
for return of manuscripts and cannot 
enter into correspondenc e about them. 
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the Hampton Institute in Virginia. He is 
a member of the American History Asso- 
ciation and the American Political Science 
Association. A study of the Elizabethan 
characteristics of our ancestors, his book 
The Not-Quite Puritans was published in 
1928. 


Rowena Morse is the summer corres- 
pondent for the New York Times and 
Herald Tribune in the Sunapee, N. H., 
region. In winter she lives in Medford, 
Massachusetts. 


Winfield Townley Scott is addicted to 
puns, we fear. He says he is a Yankee all 
the way to a couple of people on the May- 
flower, plus a lot of Scots who have been 
drifting over to Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts ever since. “I’m 26. My verse has 
been published in various anthologies and 
magazines: Poetry Magazine awarded me 
the Guarantors’ Prize of $100 for 1935 
My first book of poems, Biography for 
Traman, will be published by Covici Friede 
this fall." But he omitted to mention 
that, with W. H. Gerry, he founded and 
first edited Smoke, which is devoted solely 
to verse. 


Demetra Vaka is a Byzantine Greek, 
born on an island in the sea of Marmora, 
which mingles with the Bosphorus and the 
Golden Horn. She maintains that the three 
seas are emblematic of the three loves that 
have dominated her life: her love for the 


land of her birth: for Greece, the land of 
her soul; for America, the land of her 
adoption. 


When she came to America she met and | 


married an old-stock Yankee, who has also 
written for these pages. Over a score of 
years ago, they bought a home in New 
Hampshire, and this has been their legal 
residence ever since. But Kenneth Brown 
maintains that her strongest contact with 
the Yankees is that she is cursed with a 
New England conscience, and that he has 
to live with it. 


Clarence Webster was born in Hamp 
ton, Conn. in “‘the late nineteenth century” 
as he puts it. He got his A. B. degree 
from Clark University, his M. A. from 
the University of Michigan and his Ph. D 
from Brown University, topping all of this 
off with a Phi Beta Kappa. He has taught 
English at Michigan, University of Tennes 
see and Brown and has written “‘lots of 
scholarly articles on Jonathan Swift’’. He 
was in the army from May, 1917 to July 
1919 and spent the “‘next four years in 
recovering from it’’. When in France he 
was a student at the Sorbonne. Although 
he asks ‘““Why must everyone tell of his 
hobbies?’ he adds that he is most interest- 
ed in gardening, walking and collecting 
antiquarian information In September 
Harcourt Brace are planning to publish Mr 
Webster's first book, Puritans At Home, an 
assessment of the people he knows best 
The present ‘““We Go Native’, and ““We 
Hire A New Minister’’ which we pub- 


lished last April, together with an article | 


to appear in the September Yankee, will be 
included in this book 





The 
KEENE 


SUMMER 


THEATRE 
and School 


Direction Herbert V. Gellendre 
A Professional Company 


Presenting 
(Week of) 


June 27—TOMORROW and 
Ow 
July 13—STREETS of NEW YORK 
20—THE SILVER CORD 
Aug. 3—ACCENT on YOUTH 
17—THE TROJAN WOMEN 
24—SPRINGTIME for HENRY 
Season subscription tickets $5 
Full school session may be taken or 
individual courses 


TOMOR- 


Location: 
BRADFORD FARM 
off Route 9 
KEENE, N. H. 


For Information 
Reservations 


Telephone Keene 1422 





Application for the registration of the 
trademark “‘Yankee’’ has been granted by 
the U. S. Patent Office. 


New members of the Yankee Staff, in 
addition to Thomas Dreier, Melvin Vil- 
lage, N. H., who joined us some time ago, 
are as follows: 


Editorial 


Clarence Webster, Hamp- 
ton, Conn. 


Editorial and Business 
Donald Trayser, Hyannis, 
Mass.; Dorothy Putnam, 
Waterbury, Vt.; C. Henry 
Mason, Friendship, Me. 


Linda Chapman, Whitman, 
Mass.; George Paro, Nashua 


mn tea . LL. 


Boston, Mass. 
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~ Visit 


Nantucket Isiand 


Massachusetts 
30 Miles Out to Sea 
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A Vacation at Siasconset, a quaint 
hamlet at the Eastern end of the Is- 
land, on a bluff overlooking the ocean, 
offers the lure of quiet restfulness to 
everyone; including teachers, artists 
and dreamers from every walk of life. 
All outdoor sports. Wide stretch of 
moors. Private Bathing Beach. 


BEACH 
HOUSE 


A Modernly Equipped 
100 Room Hote 


attracts visitors seeking refinement, 
comfortable accommodations, food 
that is different yet wholesome. Rates 
from $6.00 daily, including meals, with 
reductions for longer visits. 
A search in a convenient library will 
reveal an interesting history of this his- 
toric and picturesque spot or our 
booklet will be sent on request. 
OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT 
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MONADNOCK 


By 
Allen Chamberlain 


A record in prose and picture 
of this famous mountain, 
published by The SOCIETY 
for the PROTECTION of 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FOR- 


KEARSARGE MOUNTAIN 
SUTTON PRIMEVAL PINES 
MOUNT SUNAPEE 


FLUME RESERVATION 
Lost RIVER 


are also held for the public 


members to 
the 
work of the Soci- 
ety 
welcomed. 


New 
help carry on 





are warmly 


| The first edition of ‘“THE 

| ANNALS of the GRAND 

| MONADNOCK,”  contain- 
ing 208 pages, 32 illus- 
trations, and maps, is now 
ready. Price, $3.00, post- 
paid. 


Make checks payable to 


| 
| J. J. Storrow, Jr., Treas. 
23 School Street 




















Concord, New Hampshire 

















ESTS. 

Through contributions of 
members and friends the So- 
ciety has acquired 3,200 | 
acres on the slopes of Mon- 
adnock. 




















(Continued from page 3) 


July 19—Skeet Shooting: Connecticut 
Valley championship, East Long- 
meadow, Mass. 


Week of July 20—Play: “Dulcy”—Gris- 
wold Summer Theatre, New Lon- 
don, Conn. 


Week of July 20—Play: “The Silver 
Cord,” Keene Summer Theatre, 
Keene, N. H. 


July 20 and following—The Third An- 
nual Junior tennis tournament, 
White Mt. championship, Craw- 
ford House, Crawford Notch, N. H. 


Week of July 20—Play: “Russet Mantle” 
—Ogunquit Players, Ogunquit, Me. 


Week of July 20—Play: “Co-Respondent 
Unknown”—The Cape Playhouse, 
Dennis, Mass. 


Week of July 20—Play: “Personal Ap- 
pearance”—South Shore Players, 
Cohasset, Mass. 


July 20-Aug. 14—Dog Racing: Wonder- 
land Park, Revere, Mass. 


Week of July 20—Historic pageant, “Soul 
of Liberty”—Roger Williams Park, 
Providence, R, I. 


Week of July 21—Play: “Noah”—Peter- 


borough Players, Peterborough, 
N. H. 
July 22-25—Play: “The Shining Hour”’— 





Garrick Players, Kennebunkport, 
Me. 


July 22—Horse Race: Mass. Handicap 
$25,000—Suffolk Downs, Boston. 


July 24, 25—Horse Show: Lenox, Mass. 


July 24, 25—Yachting: Annual Regatta, 
Edgartown, Mass. 


July 24, 25—Play: “The Circle’—School 
of The Theatre, Gloucester, Mass. 


July 25—Horse Race: Myles Standish 
$2,500—Suffolk Downs, Boston. 


July 25, 26—Skeet Shooting: State all- 
gauge championship, Burlington, 
Vt. 


July 26—Skeet Shooting: Cape Cod 
championship, Bryantville, Mass. 


Week of July 26—Conn. Farm and Home 
Week—State College, Storrs, Conn. 


July 27-Aug. 2—Old Port Days, Open- 
ening of historic houses, Newport, 
R. I. 


Week of July 27—Play: “Eden End”’— 
Ogunquit Players, Ogunquit, Me. 


Week of July 27—Play: “The Taming of 
the Shrew”—The Cape Playhouse, 
Dennis, Mass. 


Week of July 27—Play: “Fly Away Home” 
South Shore Players, Cohasset, 
Mass. 


Week of July 27—Play: “Private Lives”— 
Griswold Summer Theatre, New 
London, Conn. 


July 29-31—Golf: New England Amateur 
championship, Portland, Me. 


July 29-Aug. 1—Play: “Murder On The 
Second Floor’—Garrick Players, 
Kennebunkport, Me. 


July 29—Horse Race: Blue Hill Stakes 
$1,500—Suffolk Downs, Boston. 


July 30—Horse Show: Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Are you 
neglecting 
the front office? 


Your salesmen are probably 
calling on the buyers. They 
may even be in contact with 


the foremen and the superin- 
tendents. But what are either 
they or you doing to cultivate 
the front office? 


The men highest up may be the 
ones who now have most to 
say about the placing of all 
orders. Once they trusted their 
buying to men farther down 
the line. Today, so import- 
ant is the saving of every cent, 
they keep final control of pur- 
chasing in their own hands. 


You may not be able to call 
personally on all the heads of 
the businesses visited by your 
salesmen. You can send a sub- 
stitute that will do a_ highly 
constructive job. 


You can send to those men a 
monthly publication which, if 
properly written and edited, 
will do much to tie the more 
important men closer to you. 


Your publication will be your 
personal representative. It will 
tell what you want told in the 
way you want it told. It will 
be a friendly visitor month after 
month in the offices (and often 
in the homes) of the men who 


have most to say about the 
placing of orders. 
Why not talk through a 


Thomas Dreier-edited publica- 
tion to those who have the 
power to tell their buyers what 
they want said to your sales- 
men? Samples of publications 
now serving efficiently in this 
way will be sent you on re- 
quest. Better still, ask us to 
send a representative to discuss 
your own special problem. 


THOMAS DREIER 


editor of 
sales publications 


MELVIN VILLAGE, N. H. 


Boston Office: 
289 Congress Street 
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It's your last chance to get this 


~ for $2,000 only / 


25 x 25, all one room on lower floor —four cham- 
bers upstairs — basement kitchen — including 
150 acres of land. 


LOG CABIN CAMP 





YANKEE, INC. 





Located in Munsonville, N. H., one-half mile from Granite Lake 


APPLY CARE OF OWNER, H. E. P. 











in NEW ENGLAND 





DUBLIN, N. H. 




















TURF ano TANBARK 


“The Newspaper of 
the Horse World” 





If you love horses, send 
for your Sample Copy to 


TURF and TANBARK 


11 West 42nd Street @ New York City 
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IT'S ONLY A STEP 
from SEASHORE 
TO MOUNTAINS 






In New England you can crowd your vacation 
days full of varied pleasures. 

In the morning you can stand on a moun- 
tain top, with a glorious panorama of woods, 
lakes, streams and white-spired villages be- 
| neath you. 
| On that same afternoon you can be swim- 
ming or boating on a crystal-clear lake. Or you 
| can be sailing on the ocean in a stiff off-shore 
breeze. 

It's possible almost anywhere in New Eng- 
land to play golf in the afternoon and attend 
a “summer theatre” at night. 

Come and enjoy delicious shore dinners. 
Come and enjoy your favorite sport in a cli- 
mate which stays cool all summer. 





BEAUTIFUL FREE GUIDE ne 


Just off the presses, the new 1936 New 
England Vacation Guide. Full of interest- 
ing pictures, crammed with helpful spe- 
cific vacation information. Tear out the J 
coupon now. EXCLAND’ 
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New ENGLAND COUNCIL 

Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me my free copy of 
your new 1936 Vacation Guide 
YAN-16. 


Name 


Address 

































THE FIRST SUMMER SHOW 
Worth Shore 
HMntiques 
Exposition 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
August 3, 4, 5 and 6<~ 10 a. m. to 10 p. m. daily 


FE i f] WO floors and balcony filled with comprehensive 
es E exhibits from forty leading Antique Dealers, most 
of whom are from New England. 


7 PECIAL Loan Exhibits and Educational Features 


a | daily. Exhibits to include Furniture, Rugs, Prints, 


Glass and Early American Primitives. 





Admission 50c tet tet Season Tickets $1 


EXHIBITS DIRECTED AND MANAGED BY 
P. A. REVERE, Lynnfield and Newburyport 


MANCHESTER is located on the “@@ 
North Shore between Beverly and Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, Route 127, just off Route 1A. 

















